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FREE WRITING: FIELD-WORK 








BRIAN A. JACKSON 


Whittlesford Primary School, Cambridgeshire 


THE SUBJECT of Free Writing has recently been introduced with an arti- 
de by M. K. Paffard, and a review, ! by Douglas Brown, of the experiments 
in Wiltshire. I have myself completed a year’s work along these lines with 
the seven to eleven-year-old children of a country primary school. It has 
been as moderately systematic as the general bustle and varying demands of 
the full-time teaching of many subjects in such a school would allow. It 
was not an ‘experiment’ in that detached way in which ‘experiments’ are 
permitted to various visiting authorities—but very much part of the whole 
teaching day, fitted in, after the vicar had left, somewhere between mental 





arithmetic and physical education. It involved children one knew with a 
cultivated and a day-to-day closeness. 

The writing itself was generally done on loose sheets, most of which I 
have preserved, and upon each series of which I recorded brief notes at the 
time. Looking back over the year, I feel a certain general patterning has 
emerged, which, in so far as it affects primary school children, compels me 
to place a different emphasis and to offer a different comment on the nature, 
fct, and possibilities of free writing technique to those of either of the 
previous contributors. 

Given a primary school world, in which ‘English’ lessons when not con- 
cemed with over-frequent ‘Comprehension’, are still governed by the ulti- 
mate goal of ‘Composition’ in either the prize essay or journalistic sense of 
that cloudy word, one thoroughly welcomes any approach which offers to 
make words matter more to children. And indeed, for children, who have, 
under the cramping dictates of ‘printer’s English’, and that clagging run of 
belle-lettrist ‘subjects’ (“Nature’, ‘Hobbies’, ‘Autumn Days’) with all their 


lBoth the book and the review should be read by anyone unfamiliar with and 
interested in these techniques. Though I would indicate a more strongly critical 
approach than the review proposes. Particularly I would point to the ill-disguised 
and shaky hand of the ‘psychologist’, and the part played in the Wiltshire work by 
its authors’ very full acceptance of the Establishment in all its ramifications, as it 
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skeletons, semantics, and class-proud grammar—never really discovered 
what writing is about, never experienced in the intense enjoyment of explor- 
ing verbally matters close to their hearts, I do not well know what approach 
can equal this. 

I began first with a series of lessons in which I either passed several objects 
around the class—a cork, a key, two sixpences, a watch; or perhaps a number 
of noises—blew a whistle, spilled coins, struck a match, and the children 
were to write from this starting point, in their English books, in any manner 
they chose. It was understood that we were not particularly concerned with 
the more formal aspects of expression—spelling, punctuation, and so on, 
but, precisely, with what they had to say, whatever that might be. It was 
clear too that they were not to be assessed in any competitive spirit, but all 
were to be treated in a personal and wholly encouraging manner. 

The results were largely disappointing, and compared poorly with their 
normal work. All, naturally, were excited by these refreshing demands, and 
the writing was done with an intentness proper to such a novelty. Some, 
and these were generally the weaker ones, were slightly more fluent than 
usual. But the almost universal approach was to construct a quite distanced 
‘story around the noises or objects I had introduced. So rigid was this 
response that in nearly every piece from a whole class, each single noise 
occurred in the exact order in which I had made it. I see I noted at the time 
the various adventure idioms in which the narratives were handled, but | 
did not record what now chiefly strikes me in this body of work; that, 
though a certain strain of fantasy was present—mild indeed to the prepotent, 
barely-controlled fantasy I was later to encounter—and though humour 
was there, a little, yet the general tone was non-committal and narrow in 
the extreme. This was precisely the criticism I would have maintained 
against that concept of Composition I was secking to dislodge. Quaintness 
and childish gaucheries there were in an extraordinary plenty, but these were 
not to be mistaken for that personal and involved handling of private ma- 
terial for which I had been hoping. Encountering later the examples of free 
writing put forward by the Wiltshire body, I felt that on too many of these 
this would again be the relevant note. I quote this early lesson in some 
detail because of what is implied as to the children’s habituated response to 
previous English teaching, which I had believed to be more than usually 
flexible in manner, and because of a certain clumsiness in my presentation 
—though I think there is considerably more to it than this. It had not 
happened that, by plunging the children into some sense experience in this 
way, I immediately tumbled upon a hidden hoard of sensitive writing. 
Rather I asked my self where that delicate and fresh prose to which I had 
become accustomed from these same children had disappeared to, and why. 
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Certain obvious errors on my part I soon corrected. I was never again 
o tactless as to ask for work of this nature to be done in their normal English 
writing books, whose special atmosphere could not be so lightly ignored. 
from now on it was always done on loose paper, in pen or pencil as the 
child chose. The permitted ‘ retreat’ into the more assured techniques of 
pencil work was almost invariably accompanied by so striking a leap in 
quency of expression that I long hesitated over the possibility of now com- 
oelling such work only. Furthermore I severely cut the stimuli to one noise, 
ne scented object, one bright cushion cover to be seen for a moment. This 
quickly reduced the drag of the narrative by removing the problematical 
apes il. But above all—a little luckily this, for at the time it did not seem to 
me so clearly the right kind of patience—I accepted their detached and even 
response as a reasonable compensation for an English course which had been 
arduous and personally-demanding and perhaps a little impatient of their 
natural slowness of growth. 

At this point I began similar work also with seven- and eight-year-old 
children. I used, initially, only verbal stimuli, all of which included a certain 
sensory tang, and all of which were sufficiently vague and brief to admit of 

nultitude of developments. The starting point ‘It was a very bright 
red...’ immediately provoked a cluster of associations—balloons, balls, 
knives, apples, a coveted toy in a shop window, a china cat—all matters 

close to these young children. To Brenda, who is one of the poorest 


girls in the school, it meant: 


avery br : a red fire. Mr. Smith the shoemaker’s shop was on fire. I smelt 
sb 


tbb rT of sl urning. The fire brigade soon came but all th it Was left was the 


barn. I felt sorry that Mr. and Mrs. Smith had to live in it. I brought some 


ings for them because they had nothing. Mummy gave them one pound. 


To Robin, a frail, bullied boy it became: 


1 very bright red ball rolling down the . Peter picked it up and then he 


1 to kick it. But it belonged to a boy named Paul. Peter was a small boy and 


| was a big boy, but he didn’t care. He just went along with it. 





I used this same opening with other prominent colours, curious to see 
how a colour ‘established’ itself in their minds. With most the body of 
associations was largely the same. All-important toys, dresses, small crea- 
tures and birds controlled the narrative. 

Blue gives Malcolm the chance to assert his recently-acquired knowledge: 
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... It was a blue kingfisher that had just caught a fish. As soon as he had finished 
it he swooped down to get another one. It was getting dark and he was still eating 
Of course, birds can’t tell what time it is, but I said to myself ‘It is half past six’... 


Jonathan contemplates his own puzzling naughtiness: 


... It was a blue tit on the table. It was small, but a very nice one. Soon he flew 
away and I saw he had a nest. It had two babies and two eggs, and I kept it a secret 
to myself. But soon I saw someone go there and take the babies out and break the 

1 


eggs on the ground and kill the babies and wreck the nest and go away. 


Terry unleashes an understandably frequent fantasy: 


.«. It was in a pond. It was a very very rare fish that lived billions of years ago. 
I ran to a nearby phone box and telephoned Scotland Yard and said I had found a 
blue fish. So they sent a police squad of cars along and a lorry load of scientists to 
catch it. When they caught it they examined it and gave me a high rank in top 


secrets and I bought a car for my father and a holiday in Italy for mummy and... 


And so the patterns repeat themselves. Free writing was, from the begin- 
ning, extremely fruitful with these younger children—partly because they 
had not had the time yet to build up any privative misconceptions about 
the nature of writing. Whatever the stimulus—something to touch, some- 
thing to smell, a mixture of words, music—the world they revealed was 
always the same. Safe, domestic, the reassuring everyday round. A world 
of toys, new clothes and what mother said, of pretty, lovable, little animals 
and birds. And were they ever led into ‘an adventure’ they would be sure 
to break off and return home ‘at dinner time’. Adults were almost always 
friendly, and of fear or horror there was little trace. There was, inevitably, 
a plenty of smoke and slaughter. Norman’s ‘I woke up. There was a gun 
pointing in the direction of me...’ is the prelude for a typically glorious 
massacre of half the burglars in England. All hearty playground shooting. 
Though one experiences a slight Orwellian twinge on discovering that Ken, 
at seven, could write: 


... Ona very cold morning Lieutenant Brown brought a letter to Mr. Macmillan 
saying “A foreign army is coming towards London, send out an army as soon as you 
can.’ So Lieutenant Brown called Sergeant Miller. So Sergeant Miller got an army 
and set off with transmitters and walkie-talkies. When they had gone about twenty 
miles the Arabs and Japs attacked, so the English army went charging towards the 
other army. The war went on for 10 weeks and no more news to Macmillan. So 
Macmillan sent another English army out, but they got attacked by the Chinese... 


But it is a world too with its own special problems and tensions, as these 
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examples illustrate, and what was vitally important about free writing with 
these children was that it allowed them, for 15 minutes a week, to be them- 
slves in prose. They grappled, in words, with their own peculiar difficulties 
of growth and personality in a way not, apparently, otherwise easily open 
tothem, no matter what resources of teaching were brought to bear. (Though 
asimilar, non-verbal, point is sometimes, with difficulty, reached in their 
drama.) These words did matter, were a mode of establishing a firmer grasp 
on their living. Not always of course—and let me say at once, should it not 
be sufficiently clear—I am making no irrelevant claims in terms of literary 
achievement, however minor, for any of the work quoted in this article. 
But the ever-present possibilities, as it were—that closer correspondence 
between life and language, a further sensitising of the child’s total self—are 
there in ways not so frequently uncovered by the more orthodox methods 
of composition and diary work presented to children of this age. 

To return to the nine- and ten-year-old children: despite the initial dis- 
appointment I continued to take a quarter of an hour’s free writing each 
week throughout the year, using a multitude of starting points. And it was 
soon apparent that I was now, here and there, tapping modes of feeling, a 
style in looking at life, centres of private interest, even obsession, that would 
otherwise escape distinct expression to the consequent impoverishment of 
that child’s verbal sense, of its control through language. There was a strong 
strain of anticipatory excitement, snow scenes began to occur regularly at 
the end of summer, fairs, a circus, birthdays, all played on the surface of 
their prose astonishingly early. I caught my first hint of several ‘forthcoming 
attractions’ from this source. The atmosphere and setting of the writing 
was markedly different from that of the children but a year younger. Only 
occasional ones—and this was in itself a valuable indication—would write 
in terms of an all-containing domestic framework, giving body to their 
narrative and safety to their escapades. Sometimes they introduced a touch 
of magic, which they may have been ashamed to acknowledge otherwise; 
and occasionally a child looked back nostalgically, or accomplished an actual 
retreat to an earlier stage. This, from Stanley, is a remarkably infant-like 
piece for a boy who has always appeared quite confidently his age both in 
dass and in other written work. Its repetition from time to time indicates 
what a necessary recompense it stands. 


One day a little boy went up the mountain near his home and found a little stream. 
When he had followed it for about half a mile it came to a tiny waterfall. He leaned 
over and touched the water. It seemed like magic to him. The water felt very cool. 


Just then he met another boy about his age. ‘Hello’ said the other little boy “my 


name’s William’. ‘Mine’s John.” ‘It’s a lovely place here, it seems like magic’ said 
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William. ‘I love magic’ replied John ‘Hadn’t we better be going, it might be time 
for dinner...’ 


But the ‘I’ dramatised in the majority of scripts was a child (and frequently 
an adult) breathtakingly self-reliant and poised; organising the shopping or 
a grand burglary, despatching cables, hiring taxis—even, perhaps, sophisti- 
cated after a purely Hollywood manner. (As Mary’s ‘I went over to the 
cabinet and got out the drinks, and he said don’t try any tricks or I'll drill 
you’.) It represented such an independence of spirit as one can particularly 
hope at that peculiar plateau of school life which is a child’s last year at the 
primary stage. And one cannot complain if an expanding personal freedom 
and the fostering of a right initiative are there mirrored in terms of adventure 
idiom. Over against this is to be set another dominating note: 


Stephen: ‘I struck a match, the noise echoed out in the eerie silence. A gust of 
wind came in, and my match went out. Now I was in a fix. I had put my other 
matches in a drawer. I felt my way to the bed. Sudc lenly I touched something, it 
was warm and sticky, it yielded as I touched it. I yelled... 

Jane: ‘The door of Stella’s bedroom creaked open. A figure crept in and looked 
around. et had been woken up by the noise of the door and was stiff with fear 
Very slowly the visitor produced a knife from his belt and was coming towards her 
cautiously. Stella screamed .. .’ 

Abigail: ‘It was dark, and I couldn’t get to sleep. Then suddenly I heard a scream 
I put on my clothes, and went downstairs, opened the front door, and then—to my 
horror I saw a body, a DEAD body. I shrieked. . .’ 


Odd phrases, in these quite random examples, catch the eye (‘stiff with 
fear’) suggesting the degree of personal involvement, and one has to take 
quite seriously, with a nine-year-old girl all that is indicated (and with her 
borne out) by that capitalisation of ‘dead’. It is more than this kind of typo- 
graphical sensation that Abigail, fresh to the whole art of reading, is looking 
for and finding in the grosser literature around her. But this is to intrude 
on the closely-related, though here inappropriately demanding subject of 
the child’s first real exposure to reading. Nevertheless it is remarkable that, 
at least in the earlier part of the year, out of any random batch of scripts, 
over three-quarters immediately introduced what in some sense could be 
termed a situation of fear. This proportion dropped steadily after a while, 
remaining constant when perhaps about a quarter of the children delighted 
in, or felt compelled to deal in, this sort of potent context. Various expla- 
nations and comments suggest themselves: I would not feel confident enough 
to firmly advance any. 

It was the custom to read back many of the scripts to the class. (Not the 
‘best’ ones—one sought rather to give the impression of dipping into an 
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abundantly rich store, which it very largely became). A certain tact was 
required, but this reading was absolutely integral to the work. I had never 
tired of telling the children that they could write after any manner they 
chose, without, possibly, being sufficiently aware that a Polonius-like invi- 
tation to ‘tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical . . .’ was falling 
on quite innocent ears. They simply had not discovered that the whole 
variety of their experiences and feelings had its proper language, and its 
proper right to language. And it was a matter of discovery. Even at nine 
one was aware that unconscious assumptions about the nature of written 
work were hardening, expressing themselves in just that accepted and limited 
range of tone they were too likely to find endorsed throughout their school 
years. The roots go deep. In order to present the kind of challenge I cared 
about, I could free them from their necessarily formal and differently-disci- 
plined English books, which, naturally, at other times were just as, or even 
more important to us. I could not discount their whole series of prior 
experience and set attitudes towards the classroom itself. To particularise: 
knowing these children, one was aware of the huge and vital part humour 
played in their lives, in the grip they were gaining on an elusive world— 
yet where was this proportionately evidenced in their written work: No- 
where—and not likely to be, for we are all familiar with the types of diffi- 
culties raised, to a proper authority, by any advance of the comic spirit. 

So this was where we were. Over a period of time these children had 
located this or that aspect of themselves, and written about it. It was a steady 
and an encouraging growth. They mapped the stretches, the limits, the 
details of their own identities. This earne : self-knowledge, small though it 
may have been, necessarily flowed over and enriched other types of closely- 
disciplined written work upon which we were simultaneously engaged. 
was all very modestly done—we were not collecting, or cultivating literary 
‘pearls’, and cannot offer such. 

These examples of later work come from a period begun by my pouring 
out a glass of water. Derek, who had fainted the previous day, and was a 


little intrigued and worried over it: 


I was sitting near the dining room wall with my brother. He was standing by one 
of the optics that were situated behind a little counter that my father had had built 
so that we wouldn’t have to go out to public houses for a drink. Suddenly I became 
hot and dizzy, I tried to get up, but I swayed, and slumped back. My brother Will 
came over to me and loosened my collar, then everything went black. A storm broke 
out in my restless sleep, the ceiling cracked and came pouring in. I was trying to 
get out of the chair, then the storm died and a cool hand slid over my forehead. 
Then the sound of whiskey falling into a glass... every little thing echoed in my 


mind... . 
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Adrian, quite the dreamiest and most inactive child I have ever met: 


I came to the foaming waterfall. I thought that there was somebody going over 
the edge, somewhere in that seething torrent of foaming water fresh from the sea. . . , 
I heard a cry for help again. I acted quickly for now I was sure I had seen a canoe 
coming along helplessly. I ran for my cycle, straining my legs to get help quickly, 
never before had I gone so fast, luckily a car came along. I stopped him ‘Man... in 
... canoe... waterfall’. “What!” he said. The next thing I knew was that I was 
going at a terrific speed in a very fast car. I got up. ‘Faster, we must get there, 


quickly. ...’ 


Anne, a patient girl, who had perhaps tired of my ‘Gloriana’ approach 
to Elizabeth I, and saw things with a different eye: 


‘Here’s your drink, your majesty.’ 

‘All right, leave it there and go.’ It was in the time of Elizabeth, and she had just 
been brought her medicine for she was very ill. The doctor had gone. 

‘Drat that doctor. I am going to get up whether he likes it or not.’ So she got up 
and called for her servant. 

“Your majesty, you have been told by your doctor not to get up.’ 

‘Get me my clothes.’ 

“Yes, your majesty,’ she muttered. 

The maid brought her clothes and the Queen put them on, and they went down 
the stairs. Suddenly on the way she fainted and dropped. The maid called for help, 
and some soldiers came. The doctor came too and said he would have to take her to 
his home where he kept his patients for fear she would get up. Now as the men were 
carrying her down the stairs, her hair suddenly fell off. All the soldiers were aston- 
ished, and one said ‘Her majesty’s hair has fallen off’ and another one said ‘No, it’s 
a wig,’ and they all laughed and laughed, But no one ever told her what they had 
found out. 


It does not advance the claims of free writing if its supporters are reluctant 
to remark on its limitations—though indeed, on this point of tactics, they 
are, in print, somewhat over-hasty to mark the bounds. Even in the seminal 
experiments in Wiltshire one notes how much insecure notions of ‘formal’ 
composition count for in judging and ranking the new ventures. Free writ- 
ing is not there to displace those other techniques, with which it has the 
closest relationship, which teach the child to examine in detail some defined 
area of experience. And it stands in due subordination to those sources of 
nourishment to be found variously in history, nature study, art, and above 
all, literature and its dramatic extensions. One must necessarily remark that 
much free writing—almost by its very nature—exhibits a thinness of verbal 
texture in the interests of what happens next, and can descend easily into 
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everal garrulous idioms—cowboy, schoolgirl, space fiction, and so on. 
Questions, which trouble some, of the effect of the lack of emphasis on the 
conventional facets of language, seem to me, considering the time involved 
ind extension of meaning assured, quite irrelevant. Such a withdrawal of 
sressure did indubitably help trigger off the child’s initial response, but this 
wspect soon faded out. And certainly, for those who care, satisfactory lessons 
an be managed using one quality of, say, punctuation, in a framework of 
free’ writing. 

Other teachers have, I know, prior to recent experiments, evolved per- 
onal kinds of ‘free writing’ in their English work without thinking in 
precisely these terms. And others too must largely approach these tech- 
niques concentrating on communicating as vivid a sense impression as they 
an, and receiving something akin back from their pupils. Valuable explor- 
story work has been done, and yet can be done in these areas. This has not 
been my prime concern. What is offered here, for comment, for qualifica- 
tion by other experience, is fieldwork with free writing techniques as, I 
believe, endorsed over a period of time. 


“THE ENGLISH COMMON READER’ 


Press, is handled in this country by the Cambridge University Press. We 
regret that our recent review Ww rongly attributed it to another publisher. 


Prof. Altick’s book, like all publications of the University of Chicago 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for publication: English Composition, by A. E. Bundy; How 
Fast Do You Read: by David Gunston; Reading and Writing in the First Form, 
by Douglas R. Barnes; A Note on the Pronunciation of Common Words, by 
R. A. Auty; Accumulation and Growth, by R. O'Malley; The Structure of 
English, by Ian Michael; Background to Speech, by Clive Sansom; The Douglas 
Tragedy and Davy Crockett, by Jerome Hanratty; and Sense and Sensibility 


by B. C. Southam. 
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by 
ANDREW WILKINSON 


Senior English Master, Hertford Grammar School 


THE FUNDAMENTAL problem of creation is everywhere the same—with 
the child as with the mature artist. There is an initial excitement, a response 
other than stock to the idea, person, situation, involving then the struggle 
with words and meanings. The young child’s vision of the world comes 
from his unfamiliarity with it, and soon becomes conventionalised. His 
‘imagination’ follows the customary limited patterns—the present writer 
noted, without surprise, how many of the candidates in a recent Eleven Plus 
examination contrived to bring secret passages and buried treasure into a 
composition about Shopping. 

If the imaginative work of the secondary school child is to be anything 
more than what oft was thought (and expressed somewhat haltingly) the 
teacher must recognise frankly his share in the creative function. He must 
provide the initial excitement—not by waxing enthusiastic over space-ships, 
or even escapes, but by ‘frustrating the stock responses’ of his pupils. He 
must develop their sensibility by compelling them to look with new eyes, 
to see extraordinary things, or ‘ordinary things presented to the mind in an 
unusual aspect’. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that this approach, 
like any other, can be abused, so that one does the work for the children 
instead of stimulating them, or so that the ‘frustration’ itself becomes ‘stock’. 
Nor is it offered as an ‘answer’; what follows is merely a description of one 
person’s attempt to teach one type of composition work with grammar 
school boys of twelve or thirteen. 

Fundamentally the device employed is that of the ‘shifted viewpoint, 
whereby an ‘unusual aspect’ is indicated to the pupil, possibly with an illus- 
tration from literature by the reading out of a passage, though not so much 
of it as to inhibit the pupil's Own response. Take for example Swift’s “The 
Beasts’ Confession to the Priest’ (eighteenth century writing is rich in such 
‘shifts’). The following stanza was read out: 


The Swine with contrite heart allow’d 
His shape and beauty made him proud; 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 
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But glottony was ne’er his vice: 

In every turn of life content, 

And meekly took what fortune sent: 
Inquire through all the parish round, 
A better neighbour ne’er was found; 
His vigilance might some displease; 
’Tis true he hated sloth like peas. 


The subject set was similar but not the same so that the example might have 
no more than a fertilising influence: Professor Pig (or Peacock, etc.) addresses 
the Royal Society of Animals on the species Man. One boy began: 


Bulls and Cows, I would like tonight to outline some of the known facts about 
the biped called Man. 

The Concise Oxenford Dictionary says: Man—a bipedal animal having four legs 
but only walking on the hind pair. It is well-known for its building of habitations 


called houses, but it has recently been discovered that this is only done by instinct. 


A human situation transferred to non-human creatures was also used in the 
originally Chaucerian) Parliament of Birds, and even more successfully in 


The Strike (among oysters, ants, etc.): 


THE PEARL STRIKE 
... Our reasons for striking are as follows. Firstly that as free oysters, owing 
allegiance to King Neptune, we consider that we should be given free protection 
ainst the scourge of all workers, the fishing nets. Secondly that we should get 
MORE PAY PER PEARL. Thirdly that we should be given danger money for 
working under danger from above. And finally that we should be given free insurance 


from the Pearl Insurance Company. 


Of course the viewpoints suggested by Gulliver’s Travels (In the Land of 
Giants; In the Land of Pigmies) are sometimes usable. 

Changes in viewpoint may involve changes in style. In contrast to the 
factual style used in their science, the pupils will welcome, probably treating 
somewhat humorously, the Poet’s (or Artist’s) account of the preparation of 
H2SO4. Two newspaper accounts of the same event will involve different 
styles; so will two people’s accounts of the same person. The customary 
character sketch may also be enlivened by the suggestion that there are two 
sides (at least) to everyone’s character—at home and at work, at play and 
at school, etc.—the pupil giving both under the title of The ‘Two’ Colonels 
(Actors, Schoolmasters). The Autobiography of (Climbing Boy, Steeplejack, 
Miner, etc.) will involve the attempt to transfer the pupil’s self into another 
character. A variation on his own autobiography may be Myself When 
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Young, by You in 1990. The Old Lag’s Confession may be made in its ful] 
tragedy; or the following lines from Knox’s ‘Everlasting Percy’ may be 
read to the form: 

I used to be a fearful lad, 

The things I did were downright bad; 

And worst of all were what I done 

From seventeen to twenty ms 6 4 


In nineteen-twenty-one, at Harwich, 
I smoked in a non-smoking carriage. 
And so on. The resulting work may be as follows: 


‘Clang!’ With a resounding clatter the heavy prison door slammed shut be 


hind 





me ‘Hello, young fellow, my lad. Come to see me, have you’ inquired a cracked, 
aged voice from the depths of the deep-vaulted cell. 

“Yes, sir,’ I replied into the overpowering gloom. “My scout troop has sent me, 
with something special to eat, since it’s near Christmas.’ 

‘Scout troop,’ he croaked. ‘Ah, I wish I had joined the scouts when I was young 
Then I would not have committed such dreadful crimes. I was once young and 
innocent, like you. Would you like to hear about some of my crimes?’ 

I nodded, thinking it best to humour him. Taking a deep breath he began, ‘I am 
ashamed to say that I started my life of horrible crime at a very tender age. I used 
to take off my cap and look the other way so as to avoid the teachers in the street.’ 
His voice sank to a horrified whisper as he told me this. . . . 


Again the pupils may be asked to bring out the unexpected qualities in a 
situation—the tragedy behind the clown’s performance; the beauty in the 
bomb site, slum or dock area. 

The shifted viewpoint can be, of course, a device of satire; the visitor 
form the ‘state of nature’ or the moon will view our conduct with surprise. 
Swift is once again the inspiration for Advice to a Bus Crew: 


When you start work in the morning always take out the oldest boneshaker, lest 
you should damage a new bus. Always make sure you are late; otherwise people 
might miss you. When stopping to let people board, never draw up near them lest 
there should be a puddle there and you should splash them. Never let people on the 
bus on a wet day if you can possibly help it. They will make it dirty, and unpleasant 
for everyone.... 

An unusual treatment of ‘news’ and ‘advertisements’ for a form newspaper 
may produce some amusing results; and incidentally solve the problem of 
‘news’ in a school (where there is never any real news except the H.M.'s 
notices). News items are imaginary: “The Hidron in the Lab’, “Mysterious 
Disappearance of Fourth Former’, ‘Boys pass peacefully away in Chemistry 
period’, “The Flying Saucer on the Top Field’. Some articles are written 
with deliberately archaic terms: ‘Pike Inspection for Ye School Cadet Corps’. 
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Advertisements have the authentic note: 


Do you have trouble trying to get your little kiddies to eat aspirine Try CHEW- 
SPRIN, delicious flavoured chewing-gum, containing aspirin B.P. Obtainable in 
the following flavours: strawberry, gooseberry, apple, baked beans, roast beef and 
Yorkshire, fish and chips. Kiddies love it. Beware imitations. 

Kiddies. Are you a chewster? Send 2/6 for rule book and badge, saying how long 
you can make your Chewsprin last, and you may be enrolled immediately. Con- 
tains exclusive E BI GUM. 

CHEWSPRIN 


For headaches, heartaches, earaches, and pete’s sakes 


Probably sufficient has been said to make the point clear. If the work 
done is for some purpose, such as inclusion in a newspaper, as above, so 
much the better—one wishes to avoid the impression that English work is 
one gigantic rehearsal for a performance which never comes off. Such com- 
position is not ‘proof-corrected’; it is judged on its own terms—by the 
success or failure of what the writer was trying to do, and by that alone. 


SOURCES OF READING SHEET MATERIAL AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

Sheet ‘A’ XXXIX 

A Thomas Hardy: “The Darkling Thrush’ from Collected Poems, by permission of 
the Trustees of the Hardy Estate and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 

B Walter de la Mare: ‘All that’s past’ from Collected Poems, by permission of the 
Literary Trustees of Walter de la Mare and the Society of Authors. 

C John Drinkwater: “The Midlands’ from Collected Poems, by permission of Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd. 

D Edward Thomas: ‘The Glory’ from Collected Poems, by permission of Mrs. Helen 
Thomas and Messrs. Faber & Faber Ltd. 

E W.B. Yeats: ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ from Collected Poems, by permission of Mrs. 
Yeats and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 

F T. S. Eliot: ‘Little Gidding’ from Four Quartets, by permission of the author and 
Messrs. Faber & Faber Ltd. 

Sheet ‘B’ XXXIX 

I Georgette Heyer: Devil’s Cub, by permission of the author and Messrs. William 
Heinemann Ltd. 

Il Anthony Hope: The Prisoner of Zenda, by permission of the Trustees of the 
Anthony Hope Estate. 

Il H. F. M. Prescott: The Man on a Donkey, by permission of the author and Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode Ltd. 

IV Rosemary Sutcliff: The Eagle of the Ninth, by permission of the author and the 
Oxford University Press. 

V Marchette Chute: Innocent Wayfaring, by permission of the author and Phoenix 
House Ltd. 

VI Virginia Woolf: Orlando, by permission of Mr. Leonard Woolf. 








ENGLISH IN 
A COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
by 
KENNETH FELL 


Headmaster, Harry Cropper School, Chesterfield 














I WANT TO concentrate chiefly on what I did at Great Barr Comprehen- 

sive School, Birmingham in the subject commonly called English Language. 
There were two main aspects of the problem: 

1. English is what we use, in growth and in maturity, to enter into, and to 
register, our experiences. 


N 


. The range of proficiency was wide. This is suggested by the customary 
spread, in an average intake of four hundred pupils, divided into thirteen 
groups, of nine years in reading and spelling ages (Burt; Staples) over 
one year of chronological age. 

In the first aspect, English is a personal thing; in the second it is a public 
thing. 

In the first, it is virtually inviolate: one element in the transfer of one 
person’s idea or belief or feeling or sensation or prejudice to another. We 
are not professional critics dealing with professional authors. This writing 
is only in incidental relationship to that of others. In his Preface Wilfred 
Owen said: “The Poetry is in the pity’. Naturally, we know that the Poetry 
is in the poetry, for intentions are not by themselves enough. But it is true 
that genuine writing has its source in a genuine reaction. When entering 
into the concerns and entanglements of young, undeveloped personalities, 
we must often be able to say, like him: ‘Above all I am not concerned with 
Poetry; though paradoxically we are; and hope to encourage each pupil to 
the fullest and finest expression of his theme possible to him at that time. 
Subjects have to be chosen and marked with the needs of individual writers 
supreme. 

In its public aspect English is a medium for relating the proficiency of one 
pupil to (a) other pupils in the school, and (b) other pupils not in the school. 
This has to be done because (a) homogeneous groups can be more sympa- 
thetically and systematically taught, and (b) credentials being required for 
various purposes, external examinations have to be prepared for. 

To convey some idea of the application of the private and public aspects 
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of the work of the school, I will give a few examples of it at various levels, 
ind explain the examination system I employed. 

The least literate pupil in the September intake, 1957, had at the age of 
1 years 10 months a reading age of 4.;—he could read the first five words 
on the Burt card: to, is, of, at, he. His earliest piece of free writing in the 
school began: 


bom rot mw and rofem bom ew 
They will Uor the thow and toor 
The theys. to sma. ttoo boro and and ood pals tle. 


We use Burt’s Tests 1 and 6 for a preliminary grouping of an entire intake. 
A handful of the poorest performers in each year spend most of their time 
with a special teacher. This article lacks scope to describe the building up, 
which is so essential, of knowledge about the background, physical char- 
acteristics, especially sight and hearing, and the mysterious deficiencies of 
temperament and intellect, to all of which these youngsters are more helpless 
prey than the run of their fellows—or are prey in their own w ay. However, 
much of the work done can be called English, though rather as the medium 
than the subject of study. In addition to the usual oral practice, flash cards, 
bum making and c ard games, there is a good library of suitable books, of 
which the following are examples: the Ge rtrude Keir, O.U.P. parallel series 
beginning with Adventures in Reading and Adventures in Writing and provid- 
ing 27 steps leading to six books by Evan Owen, Adventures of Bill and Betty, 
ind twelve by John Anderson, Adventures in Work, both O.U.P.; The Chal- 
lenge Books, A. E. Smith and Visits to Storyland Set D Easy Story Readers, 
both McDougall, six volumes each; Headway Readers (seven volumes), The 
Gateway Readers (four) and Kingsway Open Air Readers (three), all Evans; 
Picture Tales (four volumes), Collins; Oliver and Boyd's Escalator Reading 
Booklets, 30 stories in 15 volumes; Longmans’ Ready Readers (36 volumes in 
four series), and Harrap’s Discovery Readers (six volumes). These and other 
similar books are housed in the bookcases produced by E. J. Arnold of 
Leeds to a design which displays the cover instead of the very narrow spine. 
The crossword puzzle books parallel to the Gertrude Keir series are also used. 

The delicate hierarchy of human talent is not, of course, absolutely con- 
sistent with any form of grouping, so that the writer of the extract already 
quoted can find himself in the company of a lad who, by 22 October, 
managed this retelling of a fable: 


Once uponatime there was an 
old laddy, who livved in a 
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cottage. One day she left the 
window open, there was a Crow 
who lived in a tree by the cottage. 


And so on. 

But in any case such grouping is nothing to do with the Medes and Per- 
sians, for no group is isolated from the rest of the Year, or from the rest of 
the School, since each Year is linked to the others through the following 
scheme, which, without disrupting an individual’s studies, permits move- 
ment, horizontal during a session, or diagonal at the end of one. 


1. Play-reading Library 

There are pools of fifteen sets of plays for circulation to the groups of 
each Year; based on such titles as The Children’s Theatre (Black), 1st Year, 
and Nicholas Stuart Gray’s plays (O.U.P.), 2nd Year. 


2. Class Libraries 

Each group has its class library, with the roo or so titles in common, 
covering (a) FICTION in such series as Far and Wide Stories, Macmillan; 
The Active Readers, Ginn; The Nomad Readers and Round the Globe Stories, 
Warne; (b) ANIMALS, for example, Pére Castor’s Wild Animal Books by 
Lida, Allen and Unwin; Animals of the World, Osmond, O.U.P.; Wild Life 
Story Readers, Rutley, Macmillan, and The Falcon Nature Stories, Newnes: 
(c) FACT, including BIOGRAPHY, for instance, Men and Women at Work 
and Our Everyday World Series 2, both O.U.P.; They Served Mankind, Bos- 
well Taylor, Macmillan; Great Endeavour, Blackie; Great Engineers’ Library, 
Harrap, and Stories of Industry, McNicol, Warne. There is some overlap of 
titles from Year to Year, and more exacting works are available in the six 
highest groups of each Year. (I make no mention of the School Library, 
poetry anthologies, books studied in detail or read aloud by the teachers.) 


3. Examination by Stages 

Internal examination comprises Five Stages. These precede R.S.A. (Ele- 
mentary). We term this tacitly Stage 6. To reach candidature for it a pupil 
passes through the Five Stages. On entering the school, each pupil takes 
Stage I. Those who pass it move on next time to Stage 2. Those who do 
not, take Stage 1 again a term later. The English Department sets examina- 
iton papers at all five Stages towards the end of all three terms. So it is 
possible in principle for a pupil to reach Stage 5 in five terms, or to go 
through the school without passing Stage 1. The Stages apply throughout 
the school to every pupil, whatever his age, Year, or group. Each Stage 
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falls symetrically into five Parts, which we call A to E. I summarise them 


below. 


Stage 1. A. Schonell, Essential Spelling List, Macmillan: Group I. 
B. Rearrangement and Completion exercises. 
C. Copying a statement (every single error to equal the loss of a mark). 
D. Vocabulary: matching definitions of simple words. 
E. Punctuation: Trevaskis, Exercises in Punctuation, Evans, p. 7-9, Section 


2A. 
Stage 2. A. Schonell, Group II. 
B. As for Stage 1, but harder. 
C. Short composition on a simple subject. 


D. As for Stage 1, but harder. 
Trevaskis, p. 9, Section 3, p. 19. 


a 


Stage 3. A. Schonell, Group III. 
3. Comprehension, based on an unseen passage. 


rf ee 


Composition. 
D. Vocabulary tests and Grammar: simple parts of speech and tenses. 


E. Trevaskis, p. 20-31. 


Stages 4 and 5 follow the pattern of Stage 3, with comprehension, com- 
position, vocabulary and grammar work growing steadily more advanced. 
The details concerning spelling and punctuation are as follows: 

& SE § P 


Stage 4. A. Schonell, Group IV. 
E. Trevaskis, pp. 32-47. 
Stage 5. A. Schonell, Groups V and VI. 


. ] 
E. Trevaskis, pp. 48-72. 


The pass marks are Stages 1-3: 80 per cent; Stage 4: 70 per cent; Stage 5: 
60 per cent. To regularise vocabulary testing (and to benefit the pupils) the 
aim is for each one to have a copy of The Thorndike Junior Dictionary, U.L.P. 
All marking is done according to detailed marking schemes, and we try to 
keep the Stages at a consistent level. Any change of content or emphasis in 
the syllabus is announced at least a term in advance. There is an ‘Examiner's 
Report’ after each examination. I hope no one will think this system more 
cold or impersonal than any other. Staff, parents and children approve of 
it. We all know where we are. It provides an aim, an incentive, and a 
classifying system with virtually s00 steps (from 100 per cent in Stage 5 to 
0 per cent in Stage 1). Here is the top section of the record which accom- 
panies a pupil on his way up the school: 
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GREAT BARR COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
Individual Record 
ree ote ert ey ens Date/of birth.......... of entry. 
(Note: CA, RA, SA: Chronological, Reading, Spelling Ages; 
Tests to be taken where advisable). 
| | Hand- | Exam. Results 
| Form |CA}RA|CA| SA | writing | Stage | Mark Teacher 
| ABCDE | taken obtained 


i | a | we | —— 








Year 1 
Term 1 | 
Term 2 
Term 3 

Year 2 
Term I 

There is space for comment at the foot of the page, and on the other side. 
The way in which this particular school was inaugurated puts the subse- 

quent Stages in the realm of intention, but 7 is pre-G.C.E. “O’ Level; 8 

Level; 9 ‘A’ Level and 10 ‘S’ Level. 

To illustrate the content and standard of the Stages, I will give a few 

extracts from the Christmas Examination, 1957. 

Stage 1, Question 7. The following sentences are jumbled. Put the words in each 
one in the right order so as to make sense. 

(2) 

(b) pin a with her pricked finger she. 

(c) the baked apple cook an tart. 

(d) with desk his papers was covered. 

(ec) ago cottage a long they a built time. 


in are kept zoos animals. 


Stage 1, Question 9. The following words have lost their definitions (meanings). 
Put them together again. Example: greedy: wanting more than one’s share. 


dream hard to lift 

greet green part of a tree 

heavy put together in a bundle 

interesting _ bird with big eyes 

leaf rest the body 

lodge holding one’s attention 

owl something that seems to happen during sleep 
pack dry up 

shrivel live in a place for a time 

sleep welcome 


Stage 2, Question 2. The following passage consists of five statements in the wrong 
order. Put them in the right order so that a sensible statement results. 
Replace the rocks. Lift out the rocks and heel the plants in somewhere for the 
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time being. Return the plants to their new little beds. Recondition the place by 
removing weeds and renewing the soil. The following is the correct way to remake 
arock garden. 

Stage 3, Question 1. Read the following passage, and answer the questions below. 
Try to use complete sentences in your answers. 


THE BOAT 

Under the brassy glare of the afternoon sun the land-locked waters of Durban 
Bay stretched like silk from the sweltering city on the eastern spit to the dark man- 
groves on the mainland. The little fishing boat rounded the end of the jutting T-jetty 
and stormed fussily up the centre of the bay, ripping the tranquil surface into arrowed 
waves. A solitary Indian, seated with his legs dangling over the edge of the short 
fishing wharf, narrowed his eyes against the glare off the water and identified the 
boat at a glance. He rose to his feet, and padded across that bleached planking to the 
small brick office-and-store that stood back from the wharf. Over the loading plat- 
form a gaudy sign read: O. SIME—FISHMONGER. The Indian put his head 
through an open window. 

‘Dauntless coming in, sah.’ 

Mr. Oswald Sime, the proprietor, removed his feet from the desk, crowned his 
short, chubby form with a panama hat, and walked unhurriedly outside to greet the 
incoming vessel. [From Sea Hunters, by Frank Robb, Longmans. } 

1. What was the name of the boat? 

2. Indicate the extent of Durban Bay. 


3. What part of day was it when the boat arrived? 
4. Write down from the passage four words which suggest brightness or heat. 
5. How was the Indian seated: 
6. Where did he go with his news of the boat’s arrival? 
7. Give the full name and profession of the chubby man with the panama hat. 
8. What did the chubby man do before going to meet the incoming vessel? 
9. Explain in your own words the meaning of the following words as used in the 
passage: 
land-locked jetty identified 
spit tranquil bleached 
mangroves solitary gaudy 
mainland wharf proprietor 


10. Do one of the following: 
(a) describe in your own words the arrival and path of the boat; 
(b) how do the movements of the chubby man contrast with what goes before? 
(c) say whether you find this passage exciting. Give your reasons. 

Stage 4, Question 2. Write a composition on any one of the following: 

(a) A cloud in trousers; I, myself; What is good and what is bad; On the captain’s 
bridge; At the top of my voice; Then and now; A most extraordinary adventure; 
Increase in fares; An encounter; After the race; The boarding house; A painful case. 

OR 
(b) Your thoughts on this theme: the train journey from Birmingham to Hereford 
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takes about two hours—man-made satellites have circled the earth; 

Or on this: men will go to endless trouble to rescue a kitten that has got itself 
stuck in an awkward position on a tree—they will destroy each other by thousands 
in a war. 

OR 

(c) Tell the story or describe the chief characters (appearance and personality) of 
a book you have read recently, or give an account in detail of one of the incidents in 
the book, explaining its importance. (State the title of the book chosen). 

Stage 5, Question 3. Explain briefly and clearly the meaning of fifteen of the 
following words as used in the passage [set for comprehension] . . . territory; vir- 
tually; terra incognita; swarthy; taciturn; clannish; minority; pastoral; bewildering; 
incorporated; atrociously; exploited; feudalism; scourge; aqueducts; miasmic; in- 
finitely; stimulated; distaffs. 

Stage 5, Question 8. 

(a) Write a conversation of about 15 lines between one of the following pairs: 
The kettle and the gas; Wales and Devon; The letter and the letter-box; A caveman 
and a spaceman; A bunsen burner and a marking pencil. 

(b) Draw a rectangle about 6 in. x 34 in. Imagine it to be an envelope, and address 
it to Dr. J. B. Carruthers, 242 Valley Road, Malton, Yorkshire. 

(c) Write a short letter from your home address asking your aunt if you have left 
your fountain pen at her house. 


The four remaining points underlying the general scheme are: 

1. The Books used for Comprehension Practice. When a pupil has passed 
Stage 1, he works through What's in the News:, Hollowell, Dent. As soon 
as he has passed Stage 3, he begins work on Exercises in Comprehension and 
Expression, Harris, Longmans, and in due course the same writer’s Further 
Exercises. 

2. Spelling and Punctuation Practice after Stage 5. These pupils work through 
A Spelling List for Seniors, Schonell and Brown, Oliver and Boyd, and 
Exercises in Punctuation, Tanner, Macmillan. 

3. Pupils Abnormally Slow in Passing the Stages have a progressive course 
based on the five books in The Wide Horizon Reading Scheme, Ronald Ridout 
and Ian Serraillier, Heinemann, and the four books of The Path to English, 
C. J. Ridout, Blackie. Pupils can graduate to this course from the lowest 
groups at any time; and Systematic Crosswords Books 1 and 2, George Law- 
rence, Evans, provide an additional link. And finally, 

4. Composition Teaching. I think that writing is one of the best ways for 
human beings to achieve their humanity, and that this requires a withdrawal 
into the task of writing, from which true self-expression can result. It takes 
time to achieve the right conditions, but I do not regard a vague, indeter- 
minate murmur or uproar of gossiping, bonhomie and giggles as self- 
expression or as a necessary part of writing. We used a ‘double period’ (and 
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;homework to complete the work), a rough book for the first draft, which 
we did not veto, and we spent as a rule a fair amount of time in introducing 
stopic so as to create 2 conducive atmosphere before leaving off at a suitable 
point. This work was done regularly and at a set time in the week. 

[hope readers will believe that behind a printed account of typical intro- 
ductions a reasonably lively sympathy lurks. Here, anyway, is one out of 
anecessarily large number. 


THE SANDS OF FORVIE 

When I saw advertised in the Radio Times a talk with the title of The Sands o, 
Forvie, Aberdeenshire, I was fascinated. 

It was to be given by William Kirk of the University of Aberdeen. 

The Sands of Forvie! The sound of the words had an uncanny influence, so I 
determined to listen. I tuned in expectantly, and sat comfortably with a pencil and 
paper handy in case I wanted to jot down any notes. As it turned out, I did. 

Mr. Kirk talked of a 2,000-acre desert known as Forvie Sands near a river estuary 
in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

The first interesting thing about this desert is an old legend, that under the desolate 
zone of sand lies buried a city of ancient times, the hidden parish of Forvie. 

But many scholars thought there was more to it than an old legend, for in docu- 
ments of the 13th century references had been found to an actual parish of Forvie. 
Did an old city lie buried in north-east Scotland under the sands of Forvie, or not? 

That was the question, up to 1950. Then came the terrific gales of 1950-51, which 
caused great masses of sand to move. Gradually, stone foundations of bygone, ruined 
homesteads began to appear above the sand. There was considerable excitement, and 
uchaeologists began their excavations. Deeper and deeper they dug, and found 
widence of human habitation, not only in the 13th century, but earlier—the Iron 
Age, the Bronze Age; they found flint nodules, the shells of fish and the bones of 
uimals that remained from many a feast of the early hunting tribes of Scotland; 
back and back into the time when the last great ice sheet withdrew from Britain, 
laving deposits of gravel and red earth boulders, and human life became possible in 
that region. 

Afterwards, the level of the sea had slowly fallen, and the land risen, and the soil 
grown drier and looser until at last it was drifting sand that was exposed to the keen 
and hurrying winds. 

Sandstorms became more frequent. 

At length the history of human occupation in this part of the world drew to an 
md. It was doomed: the ruined soil and the sandstorms made life insupportable. 

Can you imagine the feelings of the people of those times; the scenes, the dangers 
of the poor horses and other animals; the panic and terror as the struggle went on 
n vain against this mood of nature which was covering the city with sand? Imagine 


that you do belong to Forvie at this fateful time, to a family that lived there, and tell 


ws about it, how you came in the end to depart from Forvie, and of all the experiences 
you had before you reached safety. 
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With the first of four unaltered extracts from pupils’ prose writing | 
should like to show the opposite end of the first year scale to the non-writer 


already quoted: 


As the bus hurried on the empty seats were quickly filled with people who were 
of two sorts, the bright and the drab. The drab people were those with untidy hair 
and the men had unshaven chins, filthy clothes, ties which hung limp and were 
askew. ... Young, smart salesgirls with neatly ironed head-scarves covering their 
permanent waves were also among my fellow passengers. I sat back and decided to 
enjoy the ride. My pleasant relaxation time was interrupted by a horrifying whine 
as a dog went under the wheels of a car. I twisted in my seat to see if anyone was 
helping the dog out of its plight. Two old ladies just looked at it and moved away 
An intelligent-looking gentleman peeped out from behind the horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles he was wearing to view the gory mess, and he, too, moved away. All the 
passers-by never gave the dog a second glance. This I thought was a bit too much 
I jumped off the bus which was slowing down at a zebra-crossing near the dog. | 
hastily strode over to where the dog was helplessly lying. His mellow eyes rolled 
in terror in case I too would cause him agonising pain. His soft coat was covered 


1 out of 


with warm sticky blood with which his life drained away slowly as it oozec 
his leg. He whined gently as he licked away the congealed blood from the deep 


gash in his leg. I made a sling out of my coat... . 


The other three extracts are representative of writing done by quite a 
large number of fourth year pupils who, in September 1955, had completed 
their first year in one of two secondary modern schools which were taken 
over by the newly formed comprehensive school. 


. .. This ancestral pride that inspired their work was deep in each generation that 
turned seaward for their livelihood. High and proud they watched the waves tumble 
over the shore and slink back as the evening sky reddened, promising a good to- 
morrow. A look inherited strong and deep in desire the salt spray dewing the bronzed 
skin, the sea winds covering a swarthy brow with a gust of raven hair so characteristic 
of their race. So were the narrow lips trembling with determination as the last waves 
rippled back into the moonlit ocean, his gaze turned homewards, where nets hung 
on the horizon, dripping until the dawn tide with its call to work would glide the 
boats into the ocean as the years roll away. 

Years ago, before I became a matron, at my present hospital, I had to deal witha 
very unusual case. A girl of about seventeen years had been brought in, in the middle 
of the night, with an appendicitis. Of course, there was nothing unusual about this, 
but the girl was so very awkward. She just didn’t bother to help herself. She refused 
her food, and when asked by the doctor where the pain hurt, she just refused to utter 
a single sound. . . . 

Dimly I could see those breakers thundering against the rocks throughing great 
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handfuls of froth into my face. I loved it. I have never lived by the sea but my 
parents have and their parents did, and somehow the salt of sea love got born into 
me. I was thinking about the sea when I looked up and saw that the darkness had 
thinned and gone grey. My heart seemed to beat faster for the first time in my life 
[am going to see the dawn to the east the sky was washed with silver grey it was 
pulsing upwards from the sea which had become a bar of brilliant silver with every 
second the sky became lighter and brighter. I closed my eyes, when I opened them 
again the silver had turned to gold and was still brightening it was to wonderful to 
explain in words, the whole air seemed ablaze with light and crashing with music 
it built up to a mighty crescendo and finished with a glorious crash of chords and 
fashing of brilliant lights. The sun shone mildly in through Aunt Emie’s kitchen 


window the smell of bacon frying on an open fire. . .. 


Sometimes this method may be a factor in the disclosure of a rather un- 
usual talent, such as is shown in the following extract from a twelve-year- 
old lad’s description of a fairground: 


In the distance near a ruddy faced, old woman we read, ‘Madam Zarzar Pharmist’. 
We asked the old woman how good she was she said with a crackling voice “There’s 
been better’ & she pointed with ugly boney fingers engrimed with dirt to the sign 
of Madame Zarzar. ‘See it carefully she said, we looked & noticed that it had been 
painted over she had been the former Parmist & was chucked out, and she limply 
disapeared behined a heap of cloths, we entered the tent, & crossed the gypsies palm 
with silver, then she unveiled here prized crystal ball & began her mystic charms 
chanting verses of latin, known to her alone, then she began caughing coaxing? un- 
known secrets of the depths of the clouded ball, & calm voice she spoke poeticly in 
rymed verse. She was indeed a mysterious woman bringing even man’s innermost 
thoughts to life, serching to enlarge her rajeame of “Queen of the inner world’. 
Weather her words were true or not I will still remember the brightly coloured red 
and white stripted bell-tent. Faded blue sky-blue net curtains hang around the door. 
Fangled curtains of yellow and pale blue, entising curtains people to this world of 
curious occupations. Curiously enough that old woman in beautifully internetted 
shaws and sparkling jewls. Thos intelligent long fingers, that curious snake-like scare 
on her left fore-finger, denoting she was of Royal blood. But now her beloved 
country had become a republic. The mysterious crystal ball, on a purple and gold 
stand, aranged in the middle of a yellow cloth. The lights were suddenly dimmed 
and all the glimer and cheerfullness seamed to be rising up and disapearing into thin 
air. The air was suddenly cold and people solomly began the long walk home. Soon 
the cherrful crowds thinned out & the few people left were the gipses themselves. 
It was like unveiling the veiled, stealings and wickedness disguised by the glitter of 
lights and gladness. The proffesonal stealing wanderers laughed at the foolishness of 
which we had more than enough of, & actually discribed the moods & expression 
of the local fogies, the posh exclamaisions. Picking out the most intressting parts 


enlarging them making fun behined their backs. Till their sides were bursting with 
c 
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laughing with laughter, & they would thin out and get ready for the morow. 


The disclosure might come in a poetry composition lesson: this poem was 
written at the beginning of his fourth year by a lad who came with the 
secondary modern intake: 


THE AWFUL ROSE OF DAWN 


The line where no-one can ever reach, 

Is pierced by a spark of glory. 

Then, in a mushroomed heap of glittering rays, 
Is the furnace that will stop for none. 


But to the man with his back to a tearful wall 
It is the enchanted fire of hell. 

For at the faintest glow of the tinyest beam, 
His agony of waiting will end. 


Ten statued figures on a desert plain, 

‘Til the order of death is given. 

Then the man must die, but not by the sword, 
But from the awful rose of dawn. 


I should like in conclusion to apologise to any readers who have been 
disappointed by my disregard of general controversial questions about com- 
prehensive schools. This is because I think the argument is so often whether 
we ought to try to meet children’s educational needs under one roof, since 
no one would deny that we ought to try to meet them somewhere. And 
this seems to me very hard to answer, and not very interesting. I never yet 
found these grammar, technical and modern children one hears about; not 
in English lessons, during which they seem to be a mixture, in varying 
proportions, of patient, artist, pilgrim and apprentice, not to mention in- 
numerable other ingredients. Furthermore, I meet with fluctuating success 
in trying to meet the needs of pupils wherever I teach, and I sometimes get 
the idea that certain inexplicable flowerings are made possible by some 
power which exceeds mine by a long chalk. 

November, 1957 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE SIXTH FORM: 
THE PROBLEM OF 
MODERN CRITICISM 
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by 
DONALD W. CROMPTON 


English Master, Rochdale Grammar School for Boys 


IT 1s symptomatic of the ever-increasing complexity of our age that the 
teaching of Shakespeare has never been more difficult than it is at the present 
time. Thirty years ago, the teacher’s problem was relatively simple. He 
had behind him a bod y of criticism going right back to Coleridge which, 
in the main, was homogeneous and assured in its approach to Shakespeare. 
Furthermore, he had, in Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy, a work which not 
only summarised many of the nineteenth century attitudes but, in its range 
and comprehensiveness, could be used almost as a guide book to the mature 
plays. It was also essentially coherent and readable, a book to which all 
but the most unintelligent might go and there receive stimulus and enlight- 
ment. The task of the student was correspondingly light. A good general 
knowledge of the play in question, a smattering of knowledge under the 
headings of Construction and Style, a thorough investigation of the central 
characters under the guidance of Bradley (or even the condensed versions 
of Verity) and success in examinations was assured. 

Nowadays the position is different. During the past thirty years a sig- 
nificant re-orientation of Shakesperean studies has been taking place which 
cannot be ignored and which it is the duty of the teacher to bring before 
his students. New critical ground has been broken and the work of such 
people as Wilson Knight, L. C. Knights, F. R. Leavis, D. A. Traversi, 
Theodore Spencer, John Danby, Caroline Spurgeon and M. C. Bradbrook 
to name only a few) must be considered if he is to give a balanced account 
of his is subject. Here, however, the difficulty arises. Experience seems to 
prove that students starting on Shakespeare at Advanced Level do not take 
easily to modern criticism. This is through no fault of their own. They 
are obviously eager to profit from the most recent works on the subject 
but lack the basic experience in literary studies to follow the more intricate 
analysis of poetic texture with which so many of those works are concerned. 
In fact the stage is being reached when a text book to interpret the inter- 
I7I 
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preters will, one feels, be a necessary purchase for the school library. That 

is no criticism, one hastens to add, of the critics themselves, nor does it in any 

way invalidate the work that they are doing. It merely means that the 
teacher has a further task of elucidation on his hands. In the hope that such 

a need exists, the following notes on some of the basic preoccupations of 

the modern critics are offered. 

The fundamental distinguishing characteristic of modern criticism is its 
insistence that the tragedies of Shakespeare cannot be interpreted purely at 
the level of character and plot. The older critics, so the argument goes, did 
not pay sufficient attention to the fact that the plays were written in poetry 
and hence tended to miss the underlying emotional ‘themes’ which can 
only be recognised by studying the poetic texture of the play—in particular, 
the imagery.! This is not meant to imply that the work of the older critics 
—such as Bradley was useless. Bradley’s belief that Shakes eare Was one 
of the great observers of the human soul and his method of proving it by 
an exhaustive analysis of the central characters has some authority. Sub- 
stantially, Shakespeare was all that he said he was. Where Bradley went 
wrong, however, was in thinking of Shakespeare’s plays in terms of actual 
people involved in actual events and in analysing them accordingly. The 
result was: 

(a) A tendency to concentrate only on the main characters (that is, those 
worth analysing) and to ignore the others. 

(b) A tendency to regard the poetry merely as magnificent embroidery for 
the play. 

(c) A tendency to depreciate those plays which did not respond to the 
‘character’ method—such as the final plays where most of the characters 
are manifestly not ‘in the round’ and do not do things according to the 
logic of real people. 

(d) A tendency to misplace the emphasis of the play through over-senti- 
mentalising the hero.2 

The emphasis of the modern school of Shakespearean criticism has been 
on the fact that it is the whole play that matters and that one must not treat 
Shakespeare as though he were a novelist who just happened to write in 
dramatic form and in poetry.3 Mr. Wilson Knight's remark, in the Intro- 
duction to The Wheel of Fire, that a Shakespearean tragedy is an ‘extended 
metaphor’ (in other words, that it is symbolical and has another ‘ meaning: 
underlying the purely surface meaning at the level of plot) has caused many 
people to accuse the moderns of taking Shakespeare out of the theatre and 
putting him in the study, where one must zealously work through all the 
imagery of Shakespeare before deciding what he really meant to say. This 
view is largely mistaken. It is true that some support has been given to it 
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by the work of such people as Miss Caroline Spurgeon who have taken the 
modern approach a little too far and have got to the stage where they are 
deducing a meaning in Shakespeare rather mechanically according to the 
number of times he uses a particular type of image or group of images. 
This card-index method has its virtues but it also has grave and obvious 
dangers. It is true, also, that many critics do tend to concentrate on close 
analysis of the poetry of the play as a basis for their interpretation of it. 
Nevertheless, it must be emphasised that the dominant modern view is that 
it is the whole play—plot, character, action and poetry—that matters and 
that criticism or interpretation which neglects any of the parts is incomplete. 
But the unifying principle is, they argue, the poetry, because it is there that 
the inner, emotional tensions of Shakespeare find their fullest expression. 
Hence the tendency is nowadays to concentrate on the poetry of the play— 
the words that are actually on the page—rather than to talk about the play 
a method which lays itself open to abuse and which tends, by its very 
nature, to be discussion, not of the play but of the writer’s personal feelings 
about it). 

Another objection which has been raised is that the modern emphasis on 
the symbolical undertones in Shakespearean tragedy is exaggerated and 
largely ‘manufactured’ by the critics themselves. Shakespeare, the oppo- 
nents of the new methods argue, was a playwright writing for his living 
and, still more, writing for an audience largely composed of working men 
incapable of the intelligence or imagination necessary to follow any intricate 
symbolical pattern underlying the surface meaning of the play. This argu- 
ment has largely been exploded by Miss M. C. Bradbrook who has shown4 
that the audience of Shakespeare’s day was much more sensitive to the 
spoken word than we are today and much more ready to appreciate an 
underlying ‘moral’ theme. Morality plays, which depended for their effect 
on the capacity of the audience to appreciate the fact that the characters and 
the plot were no more than a device to get over the ‘theme’ of the play, 
were still remembered and, indeed, many plays written in Shakespeare’s own 
day had a pronounced Morality flavour.5 Hence, we must accept the fact 
that the idea of the play within a play was at least possible. Mr. John Danby’s 
en that it is important to remember that Shakespeare was closer to the 

ddle Ages than to Galsworthy is very much to the point in this matter. 
we what are these ‘themes’, these ‘problems’ , these ‘knots in experience’ 
which Shakespeare works out in his plays and which are the subject of so 
many critical works: They can be separated into two groups. In the first 
group are those themes which are common, not only to Shakespeare and 
his day, but to every age. Of these great universal themes, two must be 
mentioned. 
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(1) The conflict between good and evil 

‘Macbeth’, says Professor L. C. Knights,® ‘is a statement of evil’. On the sur- 
face this sounds to be an unhelpful generalisation. In the context of the essay, 
however, it is effective because Professor Knights is trying to prove that Mac- 
beth means more as a whole play than Bradley had made it mean. It is not just 
a study of a man gone wrong. It is a study of evil upsetting the ordered 
structure of things, working itself out through suffering and eventually being 
overcome by the forces of good. And it is in the poetry of the play that 
this pattern emerges most clearly. Duncan, as a character, is a null figure 
about whom one can only say (if one is thinking about him as a real person) 
that he chooses his friends badly and gets murdered in consequence. It is 
only when one responds to the poetry that one realises that the imagery 
surrounding Duncan is constantly forcing one to see him as the fountain- 
head of goodness, richness, fruitfulness and g growth—the Heaven-sanctioned 
ruler of the ordered kingdom, which is sealiale the part he plays in the 
symbolical development of the play. 

One cannot expect every play, of course, to deal so explicitly with the 
theme of good and evil. Macbeth is rather a special case in this respect. Of 
all Shakespeare's plays, with the exception of Measure for Measure, it is the 
closest in form to a Morality play and is, in consequence, much more con- 
ditioned by Morality themes than most. Nevertheless, the conflict between 
good and evil is a fundamental theme of all tragedy and, as such, must be 
regarded as central to most of the plays from Macbeth onwards. 

(2) The antipathy between Passion and Reason 

This again is a theme common not only to Shakespeare’s age but to every 

age. Since the beginning of time man recognised the difficulty of living 


the good life according to the promptings of his reason. Even the saints | 


were aware of it. Always the irrational—passion—seems to overthrow the 
ordered state of man and thrust him along paths which can only lead him 
to distress and even to tragedy. The paradox of this is that passion is, and 
always has been, recognised as necessary to the nature of man. It is not the 
evil in man, and life lived according to reason alone is bloodless and un- 


natural. Little wonder, therefore, that this particular ‘problem’ of exper- | 


ience should be reflected in the literature of every age and culture. 

In Shakespeare, it finds its most direct expression in Troilus and Cressida, 
a play which, while being unsatisfactory and incomplete in itself, is a re- 
markable breeding ground for many of the themes which br icnchon was 
to explore in the later tragedies. The passion-reason antipathy comes out 
clearly in the Greek-Trojan opposition’ but there is no sign in the play of 
any movement towards a reconciliation of the two elements. The Trojans 
who are all passion and romance and the Greeks who are all reason and guile 
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are equally helpless. There is something fine about the passion of the Tro- 
jans (even the language that they speak has more spark and vital growth 
than that of their opponents) and there is something cold, bloodless and 
unsatisfactory about the reason of the Greeks. But the Trojan point of view 
is doomed and the Greek offers no solution. That is one of the reasons why 
the play is so rooted in melancholy. 

In the tragedies that follow, the disruptive force of passion (or ‘blood’, as 
Traversi calls it) is examined in greater detail. Always, it is the act of ‘blood’ 
that precipitates the tragedy—the ambition of Macbeth, the jealousy of 
Othello, the foolishness of Lear, the pride of Coriolanus. Always, the fruit 
of this passion is death. The older critics, of course, recognised this in 
another way. Instead of the act of ‘blood’, they talked about the ‘fatal flaw’ 
and the ‘vicious mole of nature’ that drove a man along the road to tragedy. 
Such a conception, however, inevitably led into a discussion of the nature 
of the ‘flaw’ itself. Why did Hamlet procrastinate: Was Othello’s jealousy 
really justified? Would Macbeth have committed the murder without his 
wife’s promptings:? These questions have little relevance, since it seems very 
likely that, to Shakespeare, the actual nature of the act of ‘blood’ was un- 
important. In The Winter's Tale, for instance, he even uses the same theme 
—sexual jealousy—that he has previously used in Othello. It is better, there- 
fore, to forget the term ‘fatal flaw’ with all its associations of the psycholo- 
gist's notebook. The particular investigation of the disruptive force of 
passion, in Shakespeare’s terms, has nothing of the analytical method. It is 
an innate apprehension of the reality of passion in human experience and a 
struggle towards its full integration in the good life. In the Tragedies, this 
condition is never achieved. It remains intractable and destructive in its 
operation even though in King Lear there are signs, in the reconciliation 
scene between Lear and Cordelia, that such an integration is possible. But 
in the Final plays a new note enters. Passion still remains the trigger point 
of the action and the condition of tragedy is approached in every one of 
these last plays. In every case, however, the tragedy is averted and a new 
theme of reconciliation takes its place. It is impossible to discuss this theme 
and its implications here.® It is sufficient to note that the condition has been 
reached when passion, in spite of its power to destroy, can be assimilated 
into a richer experience and all humanity can, in Caliban’s words, ‘sue for 
grace’. 

In the second group are those themes more peculiar to Shakespeare and 
his own day resulting from a strange mood of bitterness and frustration 
which seemed to strike poets and dramatists alike at the turn of the century. 
Diagnosis of the nature of Jacobean melancholy is a tricky business and it 
is certain that to assess it fully, political, social and economic factors must 
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all be taken into account.? Whatever the cause, however, it had a profound 
effect on the literature of the period. Out of it emerged several basic pre- 
occupations, common to most of the Jacobean dramatists writing at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, which can be summarised as follows: 
(a) Order or Degree! 

This was a medieval theme, stemming from the old Ptolemaic conception 
of the universe as an ordered framework working in harmony and in which 
everything in that framework had rank and place which must be rigidly 
maintained if the whole structure of things was not to dissolve into chaos, 
The medieval people tended to apply this notion also to the w orkings of 
the earthly state. Society was conceived as a fixed unit, an organisation in 
which everyone, from the king downwards, had a place of greater or lesser 
degree. By the same process of reasoning, they believed that, if anything 
interfered with the w orkings of that society, the same collapse into chaos 
could be expected. To the mature Shakespeare, how ever, order did not only 
mean the ordered state of the country. It tended to be related with the 
ordered state of man in general—that which is natural and works towards 
life and growth, and that which is unnatural and tends only towards death. 

In Macbeth, for instance, Macbeth’s act of ‘blood’ results in disorder at 
three levels. Not only is the country thrown into disorder by his action of 
killing the king, not only does the cosmos itself reflect the theme in storm 
and unnatural happenings, but Macbeth himself undergoes the same process 
of disintegration. The mere thought of murder makes his heart knock at 
his ribs ‘against the use of nature’ and so ‘shakes’ his ‘single state of man’ that 
‘nothing is, but what is not’. After the murder, his senses begin to work 
unnaturally; he sees visions which no-one else does, he ‘lacks the season of 
all natures, sleep’ (Shakespeare’s main symbol of renewal and peace of mind) 
and, at the end of the play, he is spiritually dead long before Macduff kills 
his body. 

King Lear follows much the same pattern but here the theme is more vital 
because Shakespeare has now turned his attentions to the deepest of all 
human relationships—the family. Lear’s act of ‘blood’ does, in fact, affect 
the country at a political level, but the disruption in the state has less sig- 
nificance than it had in the History plays or even in Macheth. Lear’s loss of 
fatherhood is far more important than his loss of kingship and the recon- 
ciliation with Cordelia more important than the restoration of the settled 
kingdom. In other words, the theme of order which, in the earlier plays is 
handled very much in the traditional manner and relates to man in society 
is now being used much more specifically in the investigation of the nature 
of man himself. The change in emphasis is significant of the growing com- 
plexity of Shakespeare’s art. 
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(b) Mutability and Time 

This again is one of the ‘problems’ of experience which most of the Jaco- 
beans seem to have felt very keenly. Mutability had, of course, always been 
recognised as a factor in all human experience. The Jacobeans did not dis- 
cover the notion for the first time. The medieval people too had been 
aware of the fact that nothing is fixed in this life, that man grows old and 
dies, that love sickens and grows cold, that he prospers and then is poor, 
that he rejoices one day only to suffer the next. They even had a formula 
to explain it. Man’s life was ruled by Fortune, a spinning wheel which 
controlled his destiny. At one time the wheel was in his favour and he was 
happy, but it could not last for the wheel was always spinning and nothing 
could halt its progression. The Jacobean conception, however, was different 
in the following ways: 

(i) The medieval people, in spite of their belief in Fortune, believed ulti- 
mately in the Providence of God. Their limited conception of the universe 
encouraged a belief in the importance of man’s position in the general scheme 
of things (the world being the centre and man the most important of living 
creatures). Added to which, their faith was orthodox and serene. They 
might flirt with the idea of Fortune ruling the lives of men, but it was 
fundamentally only a glorious game of make-believe. In the last analysis 
they knew that everything that had been or was to be was within the 
Providence of God. 

The Jacobeans, however, could find no similar consolation. The Ren- 
aissance had seen to that. With its coming many of the older beliefs had 
been undermined. Religion did not die by any means but there was no 
longer the almost universal orthodoxy of the Middle Ages. And humanism 
—the belief in man and man’s power to work out his own destiny—had 
become a disturbing influence. At first, the new mood of the age was one 
of almost boundless self-confidence, the mood typified by the “Tamburlaine’ 
plays of Marlowe. Man could have the world at his feet if only he would 
realise the power latent within himself. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, something remarkably like a hangover seems to have set 
in after the intoxication of the first discovery. Humanism had not provided 
the answers that had been expected of it and yet it was no longer possible 
to get back to the simple outlook and beliefs of the Middle Ages. This was 
the dilemma, this, probably more than anything else, the reason for the sense 
of rootlessness, uncertainty and melancholy pessimism that typifies the liter- 
ature of the period. Little wonder, then, that mutability meant more to 
Shakespeare’s age than to the preceding one. 

Added to which, the Elizabethans and Jacobeans could not be put off by 
the idea of Fortune as a controlling force of man’s destiny. They recognised 
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that the real villain of the piece, the reality behind the make-believe, was 
Time. In consequence, Time, as a theme, has a much greater force and 
intensity in Jacobean literature than Fortune ever had in Medieval. The 
attitude towards it is essentially that summarised by Ulysses in Troilus and 
Cressida: 
For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 


This is the dominant Jacobean point of view. Time is not the healer in this 
period. It is the force behind mutability—the destroyer of everything which 
man values. 

(ii) Undoubtedly, the obsession with mutability of the Jacobeans was 
intensified by their obsession with death. Whether this was just a general 
symptom of the disease of the period or whether it was because, at that 
particular time, death was a more insistent presence than normally (it is 
known that at the turn of the century there were a great many deaths from 
plague) it is certain that they were unnaturally obsessed with what Mr. 
T. S. Eliot describes as the ‘skull beneath the skin’ and ‘the wormy circum- 
stance of dissolution’. The number of times that one finds characters in 
Jacobean drama soliloquising over skulls is no co-incidence. 

(c) The difference between Appearance and Reality!! 

This is really an extension of the mutability theme. Sometimes, as in 
Hamlet’s address to the skull, it is directly associated with the death obsession 
mentioned above: 


Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 


this favour she must come; let her laugh at that. 


Sometimes, the theme is evident in an attitude towards a more concrete 
abuse. The corruptness of the court, for instance, is always associated with 
surface finery both of dress and speech. Generally, however, it is just the 
theme of ‘all that glisters is not gold’—things are not what they seem to be. 
Generally, too, the theme comes out most clearly in the imagery of the play. 
One can trace in Macbeth, for example, a stream of images stemming from 
the early proposition of the Witches, ‘Fair is foul, and foul is fair’. It is not, 
however, just a device—a trick of style. It is closely related to the mood of 
the period and particularly to the theme of mutability. That which seems 
fair, so often in Jacobean experience is, in reality, foul, because nothing is 
certain in a world governed by time and change. That is the nature of the 
‘problem’—the clog in experience which has to be resolved. 

These, then, are the main themes. For the sake of explanation they have 
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been considered separately although, in actual fact, they are all inter-related. 
The opposition between Appearance and Reality is felt so strongly because of 
the realisation that everything is subject to Mutability in a world dominated 

Time. Passion (‘blood’) so often acts against man’s Reason and, in the 
process, Order is overthrown and Natural healthy growth is overcome by 
what is Unnatural. And all these things stem from the eternal theme—the 
conflict between Good and Evil in the soul of man. 

And the main point to be noted is that these themes are the stuff of uni- 
versal experience. They are the ‘problems’ that beset us today just as much 
as they did in Shakespeare’s day. Some of them, as we have seen, had more 
relevance to Shakespeare than to us but in the big things man never changes. 
He has to reconcile himself to life. He has to find his own answers. If he is 
an artist, he tends to work out those answers, instinctively, through his art. 
Sometimes he loses direction and, in consequence, his work never develops. 
In the case of Shakespeare, this does not happen. Shakespeare moves from 
the doubt and uncertainty of the Problem plays, through the fury of the 
Tragedies and into the peace of the Final plays. In a way it is almost a 
pilgrimage tow ards a faith, and many writers have commented on the re- 
ligious form and symbolism of the last plays. Yet we cannot imply from 
that that Shz akesy yeare, towards the end of his life, underwent a conversion. 
The ‘experience’ which comes through art is not necessarily a true reflection 
of the man behind the art. Indeed, it would be nonsense to consider the 
plays as the conscious struggle of a man with the problems of life. Shake- 
speare did not set out deliberately to write a play dealing with the problems 
of good and evil, passion and reason. If he had any conscious aim at all it 
was probably concerned with getting the play finished by a certain dead- 
line. One cannot, therefore, go to the plays to discover very much about 
Shakespeare the man. One can go to oo however, to respond to that 
deeply felt experience of life, communicated in a way that no other artist 
has ever succeeded in surpassing, depersonalised, universalised until it is the 
experience of all life and, as such, is of the greatest importance to all of us. 
And one cannot respond fully to Shakespeare unless one can respond to the 
thematic development latent in the poetry. 

Which brings us right back to the modern attitude. I have tried to explain 
the modern preoccupations without, I hope, suggesting that all other ap- 
proaches are wrong. One can no more afford to abandon Bradley than one 
can afford to get rid of Coleridge, or Dr. Johnson, or anyone who has meant 
something to past generations. The modern critics, however, have taken 
Shakespearean criticism a stage further. They have, incidentally, made 


Shakespeare more difficult for three reasons: 
(a) By demanding much closer study of the poetry as poetry. 
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(b) By talking in terms of abstract associations rather than in terms of 
concrete characteristics. 
(c) By virtually demanding that all the plays be read if one is to appre- 
ciate fully the Shakespearean experience. 
As against this, it is equally true to say that no approach is more rewarding 
if one is prepared to go the extra mile; and no approach more emphasises 
the value of Shakespearean study. Paradoxically enough, it does nothing to 
add to Shakespeare’s stature as a man. The general tendency of the criticism 
is to suggest that as a man of intellect or even as a philosopher Shakespeare 
had his peers and was not in any way extraordinary. But as a poet—as one 
of the few who are capable of communicating experience and of ordering that 
experience through art—he is given the highest place. The change of em- 
phasis between old and new is slight but significant. Shakespeare, said the 
older critics, was a great creator. He understood the human heart and 
created characters through which he explored every aspect of human nature 
Yes, say the newer critics, that, up to a point, is true, but it 1s not the essential 
Shakespeare. And criticism along those lines is so often purely aesthetic and 
arbitrary, sometimes getting to the point where most of the creation is 
coming from the critic himself. We should like to put forward the point 
of view that Shakespeare was not so much a great creator as a great com- 
municator. And what he communicated was not a series of psychological 
case histories but his own experience of life universalised through the med- 
ium. As such, it is of great value, not only to the initiated—the Shakespeare 
lovers—but to all to whom the record of human endeavour means anything. 
NOTES 
1. See the Introduction to L. C. Knights’ essay How Many Children had Lady 
Macbeth:’ in Explorations. 
2. See F. R. Leavis’ essay “Diabolic Intellect and the Noble Hero’, where this ten- 
dency is thoroughly exposed. 
3. It is, of course, significant that Bradley was a product of the nineteenth century, 
which specialised in the novel of character. 
4. Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy. 
5. Including Shakespeare’s own Measure for Measure. See the essays by Wilson 
Knight in The Wheel of Fire and by F. R. Leavis in The Common Pursuit. 
6. How Many Children had Lady Macbeth: 


7. See Wilson Knight’s essay in The Wheel of Fire and D. A. Traversi’s more careful 
study in Scrutiny VII (1938). 
8. See E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s Last Plays and D. A. Traversi, The Final 


Plays. 
9. See the Appendix to L. C. Knights’ Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson. 
10. See E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture. 
See Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. 
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AN APPROACH TO ‘NOSTROMO’ 
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by 
J. D. HAINSWORTH 


Tutor in English, Fircroft College, Birmingham 


THE NOTES that follow are the fruit of an attempt to bring to bear upon 
the teaching of a novel the experience of the practical criticism class. The 
work we were dealing with was Conrad’s Nostromo. The class read the 
novel through in their own time, and in class periods we looked together 
at particular passages. Occasionally, these passages were suggested by mem- 
bers of the class, but usually, at this stage, I selected them myself. 

To make the points I wish to make, it will be sufficient to refer to only 
three of the passages. The page references are to the volume in Dent's 
Collected Edition of Conrad’s works. 

The first passage (pp. 51-52) is a description of the drawing-room at the 
Goulds’ house: 


Then giving up the empty cup into his young friend’s hand, extended with a smile, 
he [Sefior Avellanos] continued to expatiate upon the patriotic nature of the San 
Tomé mine for the simple pleasure of talking fluently, it seemed, while his reclining 
body jerked backwards and forwards in a rocking-chair of the sort exported from 
the United States. The ceiling of the largest drawing-room of the Casa Gould 
extended its white level far above his head. The loftiness dwarfed the mixture of 
heavy, straight-backed Spanish chairs of brown wood with leathern seats, and Euro- 
pean furniture, low, and cushioned all over, like squat little monsters gorged to 
bursting with steel springs and horsehair. There were knick-knacks on little tables, 
mirrors let into the wall above marble consoles, square spaces of carpet under the 
two groups of armchairs, each presided over by a deep sofa; smaller rugs scattered 
all over the floor of red tiles; three windows from ceiling down to the ground, 
pening on a balcony, and flanked by the perpendicular folds of the dark hangings. 
The stateliness of ancient days lingered between the four high, smooth walls, tinted 
a delicate primrose-colour; and Mrs. Gould, with her little head and shining coils of 
hair, sitting in a cloud of muslin and lace before a slender mahogany table, resembled 
a fairy posed lightly before dainty philtres dispensed out of vessels of silver and 


porcelain. 


At first sight, this is merely a preliminary sketching-in of a scene which, 
throughout the entire length of the novel, is never far from the reader’s 
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consciousness, and which is itself the centre of a good deal of important 
action. Yet what the passage conveys is much more than just a description 
of scene, as a query about what the room can tell us of past and present 
Costaguanian history will soon elicit from the class. The very furnishings 
illustrate the social and economic pressures to which the province is subject, 
From them, we learn not only of the existence of a Spanish tradition, and 
of imports from Europe and America, but also of the aesthetic and cultural 
values associated with these facts. While the ‘heavy, straight-backed Spanish 
chairs’ help towards an impression of ‘the stateliness of ancient days’, the 
European furniture is ‘low and cushioned all over, like squat little monsters 
gorged to bursting’, and Don José Avellanos, himself a relic of ancient days, 
enjoys ‘the simple pleasure of talking fluently’ as he jerks to and fro in a 
rocking-chair ‘of the sort exported from the United States’. 

The paragraph ends in an expression of Mrs. Gould’s personality, and 
what it means in the life of Sulaco. This transition from furnishings to a 
person involves no felt breach in the unity of the paragraph, for Mrs. Gould, 
seated before a slender mahogany table, is a tableau-vivant rather than a 
character, a part of the scene rather than an intrusion on it, and this is as it 
should be. This is the scene and situation to which, above all the others in 
the book, she really belongs. Here it is that she dispenses her hospitality, 
and it is as a high-priestess of hospitality or fairy-godmother to those in 
need of it, that st:2 sits, ‘resembling a fairy posed lightly before dainty philtres 
dispensed out of vessels of silver and porcelain’. Discussion should bring 
out, too, how the qualities of littleness and beauty, present, either singly or 
in conjunction, in the words with which Mrs. Gould is associated (‘delicate’, 
‘little’, ‘muslin and lace’, ‘slender’, ‘fairy’, ‘lightly’, ‘dainty’), are appropriate 
in a moral as well as a physical sense. For she pits her puny idealism against 
the might of social and economic pressures, and fully deserves the suggestion 
of a halo in the ‘shining coils of hair’. 

In its ironical, unillusioned quality, the second passage (pp. 80-81) illus- 
trates what Dr. Leavis says in The Great Tradition about Conrad’s own 
attitude being much akin to that of his character, Decoud: 


Of course, he [Mr. Holroyd] was too great a man to be questioned as to his motives, 


even by his intimates. The outside world was at liberty to wonder respectfully at 
the hidden meaning of his actions. He was so great a man that his lavish patronage 
of the ‘purer forms of Christianity’ (which in its naive form of church-building 
amused Mrs. Gould) was looked upon by his fellow-citizens as the manifestation of 
a pious and humble spirit. But in his own circles of the financial world the taking 
up of such a thing as the San Tomé mine was regarded with respect, indeed, but 
rather as a subject for discreet jocularity. It was a great man’s caprice. In the great 
Holroyd building (an enormous pile of iron, glass, and blocks of stone at the corner 
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of two streets, cobwebbed aloft by the radiation of telegraph wires) the heads of 
principal departments exchanged humorous glances, which meant that they were 
not let into the secrets of the San Tomé business. The Costaguana mail (it was never 
large—one fairly heavy envelope) was taken unopened straight into the great man’s 
room, and no instructions dealing with it had ever been issued thence. The office 
whispered that he answered personally—and not by dictation either, but actually 
writing in his own hand, with pen and ink, and, it was to be supposed, taking a copy 
in his own private press copy-book, inaccessible to profane eyes. Some scornful 
young men, insignificant pieces of minor machinery in that eleven-storey-high work- 
shop of great affairs, expressed frankly their private opinion that the great chief had 
done at last something silly, and was ashamed of his folly; others, elderly and in- 
significant, but full of romantic reverence for the business that had devoured their 
best years, used to mutter darkly and knowingly that this was a portentous sign; that 
the Holroyd connection meant by-and-by to get hold of the whole Republic of 
Costaguana, lock, stock, and barrel. 


The passage epitomises the novel as a whole in the pervasiveness of the 
sardonic contemplation, and also in the objects towards which that con- 
templation is directed. There is, for instance, the clear recognition of a 
cleavage between apparent or declared intention and real motive—‘He 
was so great a man that his lavish patronage of the “purer forms of Christ- 
ianity” ... was looked upon by his fellow-citizens as a manifestation of a 
pious and humble spirit’. The class should not be slow to recognise that 
Mr. Holroyd is not unique in this respect. Charles Gould’s declared motive 
of bringing security and justice to an oppressed people by his pursuit of 
material interest (p. 84) does not long remain credible to either Mrs. Gould 
or the reader. It is the occasion of Decoud’s comment to Mrs. Gould 
(pp. 214-5) that an Englishman ‘cannot act or exist without idealising every 
simple feeling, desire, or achievement’—Decoud being, appropriately, very 
concerned in his own case that he shall not mistake for patriotism that love 
for Antonia Avellanos which inspires him to political activity. 

Comment ‘should be invited on the manner in which Mr. Holroyd’s 
building is described. No less than the Casa Gould, the ‘eleven-storey-high 
workshop’ characterises the civilisation of which it is part. What is not said 
about the building is as important as what is said. There is nothing here of 
artistic disposition or aesthetic effect, which occupy such space in the descrip- 
tion of the Casa. What is offered is mainly a catalogue of the materials used 
—‘an enormous pile of iron, glass, and blocks of stone at the corner of two 
streets, cobwebbed aloft by the radiation of telegraph wires’. 

The class should also be asked about the effect of Mr. Holroyd’s activities 
on those who work for him, and what evidence there is of this in the passage. 
The ‘scornful young men’ are ‘insignificant pieces of minor machinery’, and 
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the business is said to have ‘devoured’ the best years of their more elderly 
but still ‘insignificant’ colleagues. Here, at an early stage in the novel, is 
a foreshadowing of the devouring and dehumanising effect that material 
interest is to have on more prominent actors in the story, on Charles Gould 
and Nostromo, and the contrastingly simple Sotillo; and a hint of the vision 
which Dr. Monygham finally communicates to Mrs. Gould: ‘She saw the 
San Tomé mountain hanging over the Campo, over the whole land, feared, 
hated, wealthy; more soulless than any tyrant, more pitiless and autocratic 
than the worst government; ready to crush innumerable lives in the expan- 
sion of its greatness.’ (p. 521). 

But what, most of all, deserves discussion in the passage is the contem- 
plation, rather than the objects contemplated, and the predominant note of 
that contemplation is the note of unillusion. All the way through, a contrast 
is evident between the view the reader is invited to take up, and the views 
of other people (Mr. Holroyd’s ‘intimates’, his ‘fellow-citizens’, ‘the heads 
of principal departments’, ‘the office’, etc.), who are themselves part of what 
the reader is looking at. The contrast produces an amusement not incom- 
patible with compassion. It is the kind of amusement exhibited by Decoud 
in his memorable téte-a-téte with Antonia Avellanos, behind the long da- 
mask curtains of the Casa Gould. Conrad’s reversions to this spirit are just 
as vital to the unity of the whole as is his preoccupation with ‘theme’. 

The third passage (pp.384-5) describes the victorious entry of the com- 
bined forces of Sefior Gamacho and Pedrito Montero into Sulaco: 


During the night the expectant populace had taken possession of all the belfries in 
the town in order to welcome Pedrito Montero, who was making his entry after 
having slept the night in Rincon. And first came straggling in through the land 
gate the armed mob of all colours, complexions, types, and states of raggedness, 
calling themselves the Sulaco National Guard, and commanded by Sefior Gamacho. 
Through the middle of the street streamed, like a torrent of rubbish, a mass of straw 
hats, ponchos, gun-barrels, with an enormous green and yellow flag flapping in their 
midst, in a cloud of dust, to the furious beating of drums. The spectators recoiled 
against the walls of the houses shouting their Vivas! Behind the rabble could be 
seen the lances of the cavalry, the ‘army’ of Pedro Montero. ... They road four 
abreast, mounted on confiscated Campo horses, clad in the heterogeneous stock of 
roadside stores they had looted hurriedly in their rapid ride through the northem 
part of the province; for Pedro Montero had been in a great hurry to occupy Sulaco. 
The handkerchiefs knotted loosely around their bare throats were glaringly new, 
and all the right sleeves of their cotton shirts had been cut off close to the re 
for greater freedom in throwing the lazo. Emaciated greybeards rode by the sid 
of lean dark youths, marked by all the hardships of campaigning, with strips of raw 
beef twined round the crowns of their hats, ae huge iron spurs fastened to their 
naked heels. Those that in the passes of the mountains had lost their lances had 
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provided themselves with the goads used by the Campo cattlemen: slender shafts of 
palm fully ten feet long, with a lot of loose rings jingling under the ironshod point. 
They were armed with knives and revolvers. A haggard fearlessness characterized 
the expression of all these sun-blacked countenances; they glared down haughtily 
with their scorched eyes at the crowd, or, blinking upwards insolently, pointed out 
to each other some particular head amongst the women at the windows. When they 
had ridden into the Plaza and caught sight of the equestrian statue of the King dazz- 
lingly white in the sunshine, towering enormous and motionless above the surges of 
the crowd, with its eternal gesture of saluting, a murmur of surprise ran through 
their ranks. “What is that saint in the big hat?’ they asked each other. 


The two sections of the ‘army’ are kept distinct, but, in either case, the 
question may be asked whether the description is meant simply to repel us, 
or whether there are any grounds given for sympathy. The degradation 
of the “Sulaco National Guard’, who stream through the street ‘like a torrent 
of rubbish’, is not without its pathos, and the ‘expectancy’ of the populace, 
who, however, recoil against the walls of the houses to shout their Vivas! 
is another reminder of the deprivations and aspirations which lie behind the 
popular response to Montero. The evidence of loot and pillage which 
Pedrito’s ‘cavalry’ bear about them on their bodies, and their uninhibited 
insolence, cannot but repel us, but, at the end, their surprise and ignorance 
suddenly make even them human, and we grant them a share in that sym- 
pathy for the common people which the novel so consistently evokes. 

The statue which causes their surprise is, like others in the novel— che 
broken-nosed bishop at the Amarilla Club and the Madonna and Child on 
the staircase of the Casa Gould, used significantly, and the thoughts! and 
feelings it provokes will probably be worth inquiring into. Like the heavy, 
straight-backed chairs of the Casa, it recalls the Spanish past of the continent, 
whose traditions linger on in such families as the Avellanos and the Cor- 
belans. But the title of ‘King’, through the nickname ‘King of Sulaco’, has 
become closely associated with that other equestrian, Charles Gould, who, 
the novel has demonstrated, is as tragically aloof from the common people 
and their aspirations, as ever was his Spanish counterpart, ‘towering enor- 
mous... above the surges of the crowd’. Both the contrast between the 
old- and new-style wielders of power, and the characteristics they have in 
common, are surely meant to be part of the reader’s awareness. Perhaps 
some will catch, too, in the description of the statue, a hint of that tragic 
irony crystallised elsewhere in the novel in the characteristic pose of Giorgio 
Viola, as he meditates on his dead leader, Garibaldi: 


...the Garibaldino could be seen... with his big bush of white hair, his arms 
folded, his legs crossed, leaning back his leonine head against the lintel, and looking 
up the wooded slopes of the foothills at the snowy dome of Higuerota. (p. 26). 
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In both descriptions is a conjunction of white (suggesting saintly idealism), 
motionlessness (of the statue and of Viola), deadness (of the King and of 
Garibaldi), and towering height (of the statue and of Higuerota), which 
serves to underline the idea implicit in the action of the novel, that idealism 
can exist unsullied only in dissociation from life. Viola, alone of all the 
principal figures in the novel, plays no part whatever in the political events 
of the day. Charles Gould’s idealism has to compromise with things as they 
are, and finally becomes no more than a blind for his ambition, while Mrs, 
Gould’s is thwarted and pathetic, and that of Dr. Monygham complicated 
by an awareness of human fallibility amounting almost to cynicism. 

I have tried to set down the kind of comments that can arise when par- 
ticular passages from a novel are discussed, not in isolation from their source, 
as so often in practical criticism, but in relation to the novel of which they 
form part. Setting the passages against their context has drawn attention 
to Conrad’s characteristic mode of giving symbolic life to physical objects 
and qualities; to such recurrent themes as the cleavage between apparent 
intention and real motive, and the corrosion of idealism in a materialistic 
world; and to the unillusioned and often compassionate contemplation of 
the human situations in which the themes are bodied forth. The particular 
passages have helped to illuminate the novel as a whole, and the novel asa 
whole to illuminate the particular passages. 

My contention is that adequate reading requires a sense of context which 
is not developed by the practical criticism of isolated passages. The study 
of such passages has its place in the teaching of reading, but only as a pre- 
liminary to the study of passages in their contexts. 

The transition from one kind of criticism to the other will probably raise 
problems. ‘How,’ I have heard it asked, ‘can we read a whole novel at the 
rate at which we have been reading these short passages? It would take 
months.’ To draw a distinction between ‘intensive’ and ‘extensive’ reading 
can be an unhelpful and, indeed, harmful comment, if it suggests to the 
class that there are two different methods of reading. There are not. ‘Ex- 
tensive’ reading involves no less of a full response to the words on the page 
than does ‘intensive’ reading: it is only that the words are less demanding. 
To discriminate, to give to each word and to each passage the degree of 
attention that it merits, neither less nor more, is one of the abilities that can 
be developed, and should be aimed at in the preliminary stage of dealing 
with passages in isolation. 
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by 
E. W. HILDICK 


| ONCE TAUGHT in a boys’ secondary modern school, and each week I 
used to read to the class a passage from a library book. My aim was to show 
how books were far more satisfying than comics. With missionary zeal I 
wanted to make lasting converts, to transform the boys into library users 
who wouldn’t return, muttering, to fourpenny weeklies at the first two- 
penny fine. 

Well, books let me down. In four years I must have read extracts from 
some fifty or more, and while many of them made me feel like a well- 
meaning lawyer cursed with an unco-operative client, some had even to be 
treated as hostile witnesses. 

The trouble was that they were all so middle-class in outlook. Prepared 
at first to prune away the long words and what threatened to be action- 
retarding clumps of description, I soon discovered that I should have to wield 
a sharper and more delicate knife. Indeed, the boys sometimes relished the 
verbally rococo, and they could often enjoy descriptive detail for its own 
sake: but darling-drawling mothers, business-tripping fathers, prep. schools, 

old nannies and weekend cottages represented another world, a fiction be- 
yond fiction, which they just couldn’t accept. From my working class boys 
—none of them endowed with a keen intellectual curio sity that migh t have 
helped them to come to terms with the miliex—most of these books de- 
manded a willing suspension of incomprchension, let alone disbelief. 

I tried my best. On Miss Crompton’s William I did a particularly elegant 
bit of surgery, cutting out such things as his father’s golf and his mother’s 
= gatherings. What I finally presented to the class was the essential 

William, the eternal schoolboy, the rebel with many a cause, and of course 
the lads loved him—just as I'd loved him, devotedly, for seventeen volumes, 
from Just William to William—the Detective. But my converts soon lapsed. 
Reading privately, they became entangled in the thickets of mid¢ 1le-class 
detail and then, as far as I could judge, shrugged William off for ever as a 
kind of disappointing joke. “Ah, but you ought to have heard old Ticker 
Hildick tell it!’ they seemed to be saying. 

This took place in the early nineteen-fifties, when everyone seemed to be 
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too busy condemning comics to worry about what should replace them, 
So I went on with my surgical readings and hoped for the best. 

The best—or at least the rather better—came in November 1956, with 
that fruitful and altogether excellent ‘Comics to Classics’ conference. Then, 
from platform and floor, speaker after speaker said aloud what many of us 
had been thinking for a long time: that there were not enough books with 
backgrounds familiar to the million and a half working class and lower 
middle class children of the secondary modern group. Teachers, librarians 
and parents, they spoke from experience, knowing that while class divisions 
are no longer so economically and politically sharp as they were pre-war, 
socially and culturally they are still most pronounced and will probably con- 
tinue so for several generations. 

Since then the message has been repeated frequently, at various professional 
conferences and in articles and book reviews. And, best of all, specially- 
written books are at last beginning to appear. 

If I were still teaching I suppose I should continue to be dissatisfied, cursing 
the trickle for not being a flood. But being a writer now—having in fact 
completed a couple of these specially-written books and being in the middle 
of a third—I know that producing them isn’t easy. They raise a special crop 
of problems that tax the ingenuity of the author, and it is not enough for 
him to do as the writer of a Times Literary Supplement article (November 
23rd, 1956) suggested: ‘to step into the dingier parts of the city, the dimmer 
parts of the suburb, and observe how evenings are spent by the children who 
fill the secondary modern schools’. Indeed, some of us have rarely stepped 
out of these places. 

What then are the author’s special problems—or at least the special prob- 
lems that have presented themselves to this author: 

There are three main ones. The first is the narrowly technical problem of 
how best to reproduce speech; the second is more a problem of taste, con- 
cerning the permissible degree of background realism; and the third involves 
the handling of mass entertainment influences—a cultural issue. And since 
all three presuppose the portrayal of secondary modern characters in working 
or lower middle class settings, we might begin by asking if such characters 
and settings are really necessary. Can’t authors and publishers play safe by 
providing a kind of classless literature—tales of adventure with, say, historical 
or foreign backgrounds: The answer is that they already do; and so do the 
script-writers, illustrators and publishers who produce comics; and the second- 
ary modern child sticks to the latter. What seems to be required is a literature 
that will mirror the secondary modern child’s habits and ambitions, his 
speech and clothes, his kind of school, his home, his parents and his friends 
so that, catching a glimpse of his reflection, he will be made to gasp, ‘Nick! 
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That’s me!’ and to pause and read and realise that books do have something 
10 do with him, after all—and, moreover, that only they can do him this 
ample justice. 

Assuming this, we are straightaway confronted with the problem of 
speech. T his, to the writer of books about middle class children, is no prob- 
lem. Whether they live in Hampstead or Headingley, Glasgow or C ardiff, 
middle class children speak much the same language, with no more than a 
Jight variation of accent here and there. There is no difficulty of reproduc- 
tion, still less of comprehension. But, to quote my Own experience as an 
example, you can’t faithfully reproduce the speech of a working class Heavy 
Woollen District lad and hope it will be understood by a similar type of boy 
in Kettering. Indeed, as far as accent and dialect are concerned, you'd be 
foolish to reproduce it in part—to present it impressionistically as many 
writers of adult novels would do—for that Kettering boy, it must be remem- 
bered, is no experienced book-reader; his acquaintance with books is prob- 
ably extremely limited and his concentration all too easily disturbed. Per- 
sonally, I have tried to solve this problem by relying on speech rhythms and 
certain idiomatic turns of phrase to convey the local flavour, and by throwing 
ina few well-known dialect words like ‘summat’ and ‘nowt’. Grammatical 
roughnesses common to most secondary modern children I have retained, 
with such popular elisions as ‘gonner’ for ‘going to’; but I have been very 
sparing with dropped h’s and dropped final g’s. 

And now, already, we are touching on the problem of taste—as those 
who have been made to shudder at ‘gonner’ will agree. Taking “gonner’ as 
an example, I must admit that it is a barbarism, but in my view it should 
be retained, for if we consistently write its equivalent we are going to mis- 
represent the way these children talk. True, with many of the boys, swear- 
words are frequently used in private conversation, and it would certainly 
be wrong to reproduce them in children’s books, but to omit them is an act 
of discretion universally accepted as such, and not of positive distortion. 
Similarly I think that, while some of the more squalid details of life should 
be left out, it would be cripplingly squeamish to pretend that all homes are 
sweet, that there are never rows, separations, cases of drunkenness or neglect. 
In this respect even middle class juvenile books have come under fire. Miss 
Rosemary Beresford has said: ‘.. . they are not even quite honestly middle 
class, in that the strains to which any family life not excepting the middle 
class, is subject—strains such as friction between parents, nagging financial 
anxiety, the wish to keep up with the Joneses, and the hope that John will 
gain entrance to a Grammar School—are somewhat conspicuously absent’. 
(From Comics to Classics. Conference report.) But if the books are not quite 
honestly middle class their very concealment of strain is quite typically so, 
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and may therefore be readily accepted by the middle class reader. In crowded 
terrace houses, however, such concealment is impossible, is not typical, and, 
when carried on for some 250 pages, is so patently dishonest as to verge on 
the insulting. So, wherever the circumstance of a broken home, say, or a 
family brawl, may have a natural bearing on the plot I have not attempted 
to suppress it or distort it—though I should never highlight any such circum. 
stance by making it fundamental to the plot. 

The third major problem concerns the cultural background. It is an in- 
escapable fact that children today are strongly influenced by the various 
forms of mass entertainment, and none more so than children of the second- 
ary modern group. They worship pop-singers, film-stars, footballers, tele- 
vision ‘personalities’; they try to look and talk and act like their latest idols 
And all this is unhealthily over-stimulated by the people with commercial 
interests in the entertainment industry. The fans are so eagerly pandered to, 
that every teen-ager is made to feel like an oriental prince who need not 
even clap his hands, but merely press a button, should he require enter- 
tainment. 

Now if we were simply to reproduce this background in a book for 
secondary modern children there would be a danger of our seeming to sane- 
tion these moronic influences. Worse, we should actually reinforce them, 
for if the hero ofa tale is a Rock ’n’ Roll addict then inevitably the sympa- 
thetic reader’s existing addiction will be strengthened. But what is the alter- 
native: To leave out the skiffle kings and the pop princesses, the televisior 
coppers and the cinema vampires, is to abandon one’s aim at authenticity 
Some have tried a kind of Victorian preachiness—making all the bad char- 
acters Teddy Boys, etc.—but apart from being fundamentally false, this 
method is hardly likely to win the affection of the intended readers. My 
own solution is to fill in this background in a gently ironic manner—quietly 
to take the mickey out of mass entertainment in the way that some of the 
more intelligent entertainers themselves do. Teen-age fans may be ardent 
but they are seldom over-earnest. 

To some, I know, all this will sound alarmingly revolutionary. But break- 
ing fresh ground entails uprooting stale conventions, and this both publisher 
and author should be prepared to do. I am convinced that to play for safety 
by simply transforming the Chums of the Remove into the Mates of 3B 
will not work, and that the only way to combat the comics and the men 
who cynically boasted several years ago that they were ‘retooling for illit- 
eracy’ is—to retool for literacy. 


(The article above is reprinted from Books, the journal of the National Boo 
League, by kind permission of the Editor.) 
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| WONDER IF any other teachers or readers of THE User oF ENGLISH feel 
as 1 do about certain of the extracts included in the reading sheets and the 
selectors’ comments upon them. I can’t claim to have used the sheets with 
school children since I teach only adults, but I shall be surprised if no teachers 
are in agreement with me. 

It seems to me that those who choose and comment on the extracts some- 
times teach opinion rather than discrimination. When Mr. Holbrook, for 

ple, chooses passages from Dylan Thomas and T. S. Eliot for condemn- 
ation, I think that there is something radically wrong. It is not that I disagree 
with Mr. Holbrook’s valuations as such, but I should say that it is almost 
impossible for any school child, however clever, really to understand the 
grounds for them, and certainly impossible for him to do so from short 
extracts. Indeed Mr. Holbrook does not always give adequate critical reasons 
for holding the opinions he does, for his notes besides being too often un- 
helpful in tone, frequently contain theoretical confusions: it is, for example, 
very difficult to attack Dylan Thomas for his irresponsibility about meaning, 
in such a way that your criteria could not also be used to denigrate T. S. 
Eliot and Wallace Stevens. 

Nonetheless, though I would quarrel with the suitability of some of Mr. 
Holbrook’s extracts and the nature of his comments upon them, I do not 
radically disagree with his judgements. On occasion, however, though very 
rarely, the selectors’ opinions seem to me to be mistaken. I don’t know why 
—to take Reading Sheet “B’ in the current issue—fifth-form children should 
be taught that the slick sophisticated modern Western and pretentious Science 
Fiction written with Style are better than the naive rubbish of old-fashioned 
writers. There seems a good case for saying they are worse, though the 
fifth-former could hardly be expected to follow it. If the school child is to 
be taught to discriminate, then the practice extracts should display indisput- 
able differences in value. 

There are other criticisms I could make—there doesn’t, for instance, always 
seem to be a consistency of purpose between the different series—but I 
should like to finish by making a suggestion. Since the reading sheets of 
THE Use oF ENGusH are obviously used widely in grammar schools, wouldn’t 


it be better for an appropriately constituted committee to select the material 
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and decide on its treatment? This would ensure continuity and make certain 
that the extracts were always suitably chosen and approached. 
MALCOLM PITTOCK 


[Mr. Holbrook says: Judging from Mr. Pittock’s remarks I seem to have 
provoked him successfully to dispute, though he doesn’t appear to have 
followed the argument as closely as I would have wished. And I can’t accept 
his popular press terms ‘attack’ and ‘condemnation’. I was trying to show 
that Dylan Thomas was irresponsible about meaning: this ‘opinion’ I attempt- 
ed to express in terms of a discrimination by analysis. Anyone who followed, 
I hoped, would come to see that the responsibility about meaning in a great 
poet like Crabbe and Eliot implied a failure in Dylan Thomas to be morally 
effective. 

To be of any use to living, discriminations need to be based on opinions 
about writing and life. We have had too much of the other kind. We arrive 
at such discriminations only by reading and dispute: the reading and dispute 
are what matter. There are no indisputable differences in value, thank God; 
and God defend us from a committee. If the committee could agree about 
any judgement and the way to present it, the Reading Sheets would thereby 
be proved pointless: however much they exist in the public world, judge- 
ments can only be based on the imperfect individual reading, and are always 
disputable. It is the activity itself the Sheets are designed to promote, nota 
scale of values. 


Ann Howgate and Richard Jay say: There is nothing to prevent the teacher 
from taking the passages in the ‘B’ Sheet just as they stand, and evaluating 
them with his pupils. Probably many teachers do this. Surely it is under- 
stood that the Commentary is a personal venture, ‘brief and biased’, which 
only tries to stir up various reactions. It’s comparatively easy to select work 
that is bad. But to illustrate Mr. Pittock’s ‘indisputable differences of value’ 
one is bound to fall back again on individual judgement for what is definitely 
good in recent writing. Most Westerns are slick. Road to Socorro is sophisti- 
cated, yes, in the sense that it is mannered, but Zane Grey was just as man- 
nered in his day. Ray Bradbury differs from the general run of SF writers 
and he is technically sound, so again he provides a good jumping-off point 
for discussion. We ask no more, but how we envy Mr. Pittock his tidy 
mind.—Editor. ] 
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PART ‘A’ by MARIE PEEL 


Senior English Mistress, Bromley High School 


EvEN THOUGH he did not make great poetry from them, Tennyson at 
least brooded over the significant issues of his time, and the questions he 
asked troubled the profoundest minds in it. But by the end of the century 
even this tenuous link had gone, and nothing challenged the division between 
the scientific view of an indifferent nature, from which Tennyson recoiled, 
and the ‘poetic’ one, which offered shelter from it. The first two poems on 
this sheet underline this division. 

Not that Hardy is being coldly scientific so much as deeply human. He 
starts from a situation most people have experienced and presents it by a 
remarkable combination of generalising power and particular detail. Behind 
phrases like ‘the land’s sharp features’, and ‘the ceritury’s corpse outleant’, 
we are aware of the body of the earth, stripped of all ornament; and when 
he speaks of the ‘ancient pulse of germ and birth’ being ‘shrunken hard and 
dry’, time and matter coincide. All mankind has gone to earth, their fires 
linked by that ‘household’ with those of preceding generations at least back 
to Roman times. The reader is not so much moved to new insight, but has 
old feelings stirred—even with young readers I have found this sense of recog- 
nition very strong—until the whole being is weighed down by them. Sud- 
denly they are lifted by the thrush’s song, pure and beautiful and inexplicably 
incongruous, although the downward pull of sadness remains. The last 
stanza steers us to a temporary point of rest: the cautious hope of, not ‘T 
think’, but ‘I could think’ at the close. Hardy has accepted the implications 
of what science taught in his time: the bleakness that grips the earth is paral- 
leled in the bleakness that grips the spirit. But a human warmth of sympathy 
and understanding remain. 

Walter de la Mare is also concerned with time, and the age of the world. 
Significantly one finds oneself saying that, and not the age of the earth; for 
his approach to nature is that of neither geologist nor countryman, but of a 
sensitive teller of fairy stories, classicist, mythographer. He waves the wand 
of art, and it induces a mood of wide-eyed wonder, so that by the end of 
the poem we tend to accept, for a moment at least, that man has importance 
only as an inveterate dreamer, that his life is the briefest of whispered mom- 
ents, and his achievements insignificant (even those of an Einstein, or to take 
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a contemporary of the poet also interested in men’s dreams, Sigmund Freud), 
I think a class should be left to argue without too much guidance and im- 
posing of views here. Some will undoubtedly prefer de la Mare’s poem, but 
discussion may at least make them consider what their preference involves, 
It is probably worth suggesting they look closely at the personification in 
the two poems, for there is a world of difference between the precision and 
relevance to the particular scene in much of Hardy’s: in the ‘weakening eye 
of day’ for instance, and ‘the land’s sharp features’: and the roving evocative- 
ness of all de la Mare’s. Hardy is often evocative also—with ‘some blessed 
Hope’ and ‘spectre-gray Frost’ and the ‘cloudy canopy’ for ‘the century’s 
corpse’; but there is a naive obviousness for the most part here. Simple 
pieties lie behind the examples, whereas Walter de la Mare’s Solomon-Eden- 
Eve-amaranth line, despite its drawing on the Bible, is altogether more 
sophisticated and literary. 

If de la Mare offers one way of escape from an indifferent reality, Drink- 
water is fairly representative of a number of writers at this time who offered 
another—the escape to the shires, to some well-loved corner of England, 
particularised usually by name and associations only. There the poet indulges, 
probably unconsciously, in perpetuating an idealised and general picture of 
English country life. (Some writers of course, particularly Edmund Blunden, 
and to a lesser extent Victoria Sackville-West, idealise far less and chronicle 
the country year with care and love, but I think it is significant that one of 
Blunden’s best known poems should be ‘Almswomen’ where there is much 
simplification of experience.) Here the visionary ‘I see’ at the beginning of 
each stanza, and the glamourised mistiness of the opening imagery prepare 
us for Drinkwater’s picture. Once we have met ‘the happy yeoman melo- 
dist’ we should not be a whit surprised if some abbot on an ambling pad, 
astray from Camelot, jogged past the nearest hedgerow. It is possible to 
care for England and to have a sense of history without upholding this atti- 
tude, but one must move warily with young readers, for many of whom it 
is bound up with strongly-felt preconceptions. It helps to re-approach this 
poetry from a fairly sharply defined point of view: what attitude to nature 
does Drinkwater show? How valid do they think it? What is the relation- 
ship between the diction (kine, fare, stead, comely, etc.) and the closeness 
to recognisable experience? 

This last question might serve as the link with Edward Thomas, whose 
naturalness of rhythm and diction will probably strike them. “This is nota 
poetry that will drug or intoxicate, civicise or ‘edify—in the usual meaning 
of the word, though it rebuilds reality. It ennobles by simplification.’ | 
quote from Walter de la Mare’s introduction to Thomas’s Collected Poems, 
which unconsciously provides an extremely revealing commentary on all 
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the issues raised on this sheet. For the last sentence could surely stand for 
all the Georgian writers except Thomas, who recorded honestly and delicately 
and very surely what he saw and felt, and whose experience was singularly 
complex—I am not suggesting that complexity is in itself a strength but 
simply that it was there in Thomas’s response to life. In “The Glory’ for 
instance there is delighted apprehension of a particular natural scene, and 
then springing naturally from it a pondering on the meaning of beauty and 
happiness that goes deep into his being; and the living, objective quality of 
his observation of nature is matched by similar power in his observation of 
himself. There is no ‘ennobling’ conclusion. As almost always with Thomas, 
something elusive remains, to puzzle him and his reader. But although the 
last sentence may be on the surface a negative, we are strongly convinced 
of the validity of the experience behind it. 

Yeats is a difficult poet for adult readers, so that one is not over-confident 
of what he will mean to adolescents. But given a little help, I think they 
quickly get some measure of his quality. Again, a specific approach can 
help. What is his attitude to nature here? In one way more symbolic than 
any of the other writers they have looked at. It is essentially what is in the 
‘scheme of generation’, to borrow T. S. Eliot’s phrase, and Yeats finds it 
too rich and sensual and absorbing for old men. This passionate desire to 
be rid of the passion of the heart and the body speaks through the whole 
movement of the opening stanza; and is matched in the second by an intell- 
ectual passion as fully and convincingly proclaimed. Byzantium is symbolic 
of a non-naturalist art, in which the body was important only as a vessel of 
the spirit. Yeats saw human beings as moving perpetually between sub- 
jective and objective poles and the gyres, or revolving cones, symbolised 
this movement for him. ‘Perne’ is an Irish word for a spool, which one 
presumes he saw as moving within the gyres. But above all, it is the loss of 
self, the subjection of nature to the ‘eternal artifice’ of art that he longs for, 
art which through the figure of the golden bird will both control his exper- 
ience and speak it forth. A comparison may suggest itself between this 
attitude to art as a kind of escape, and de la Mare’s, but we are always pro- 
foundly conscious in Yeats of the pressure of experience. 

For T. S. Eliot as for Yeats, nature is in time; and it is his profoundest 
belief that the soul of man has its significance outside time, its life beyond 
sense, where there is ‘no earth smell, or smell of living thing’. He has no 
tender, positive feeling for nature as Hardy and Thomas have, except perhaps 
for the sea on the New England coast, and nostalgically for some curiously 
isolated childhood memories. But his central attitude seems to me fairly 
illustrated by this opening passage of ‘Little Gidding’: the natural scene 
sharply enough observed, but yet concentrated upon for a metaphysical 
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purpose. “This is spring time, But not in time’s covenant’; and the passage 
traces in detail the signs of this paradox. A ‘windless cold’ is the ‘heart’s heat’; 
here, when nature as the world knows it seems dead, ‘the soul’s sap quivers’; 
a zero spring stirs for a moment on a December afternoon in England, but 
even for Mr. Eliot a ‘zero summer “remains” unimaginable’. 


PART ‘B’ by ANN HOWGATE and RICHARD JAY 


Our THEME this quarter is the historical novel. There is a great deal one 
could say about this, but the commentary must be much shorter than usual 
in order to make room for a book list contributed by Miss Bewick of the 
Islington Children’s Library. It should be said that we have restricted our 
choice to books which are acceptable to teenagers, so that writers such as 
Robert Graves and Mary Renault have been disqualified. 

There are two extreme categories of historical novel—the ultra~-Romantic 
and the ultra-Classical. Of these the ultra~-Romantic is far more prevalent, 
for it is a sad fact that the more a writer attempts to keep his history classi- 
cally ‘pure’ and ‘contemporary ’ (The Golden Warrior is a brave example) 
the less readable his book becomes. The Romantic historian, on the other 
hand, uses historical convention as a convenient peg for ‘tushery’ or for a 
nastier exposition of olde worlde villainy. We've given examples of Georg- 
ette Heyer revelling in suave and ‘ devilish’ decadence, and of Anthony Hope 
championing the chevalier’s code of honour to his king, country and lady. 
Both are equally unlike life in any period but both make expert use of the 
trimmings. The class should find it e asy to pick out key words and phrases, 
where the period flavour is laid on thick and the characters strike i con- 
ventional attitudes. 


The next three extracts may be taken together as examples of a sort of 


middle road: genuine attempts to feel a way into the past. Each writer 
handles environment well, but they differ fundamentally in their application 
of historical knowledge to the telling of a story. Miss Prescott has soaked 
herself in her period and written a complex chronicle, which skilfully escapes 
degenerating into mere pageantry. She might almost have eav esdropped on 
her characte rs, yet the bare ‘script’ is brought to life by her handling of illum- 
inating detail: colour, food, clothing, gesture are all used cre atively as well 
as authentically. Rosemary Sutcliff is a children’s writer of high quality, but 
beside Miss Prescott she seems guilty of a simplification which is not entirely 
worthy of her audience. She is a narrator and a good one, but she is a trifle 
too deliberate in her effects. Marchette Chute makes no pretence at pag- 
eantry and far too much at simplification, with the result that her dialogue 
reads like a well-worn B.B.C. playlet. It’s only fair to mention, in passing, 
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that Anne and Gervase are supposed to be about 16 years old. 

Extracts from Orlando are chosen to show the poet’s view of history. The 
texture of Virginia Woolf’s style is, as ever, magnificent in its own right, 
but there is also an affinity with Miss Prescott which should not be over- 
looked. Something of the same detailed and affectionate observation enables 
both writers to relive and recreate the past, whatever the period, with 


precision and infinite patience. 
* * * 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL NOVELS 
EARLY TIMES 

ABRAHALL, C. H. Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni (Harrap, 1949) The story of the 
first British Queen and of tribal warfare in Roman-occupied Britain in A.D. 61. 

OMAN, Carola: Alfred, King of the English (Dent, 1939. 10/6d) The life and times 
of King Alfred, a.D. 849-899, told in story form. 

REASON, Joyce: The Secret Fortress (Dent, 1950. 10/6d) The last stand of the Vikings 
in Cumberland at the time of the Norman invasion. 

— Swords of Iron (Phoenix, 1953. 9/6d) Life in Britain during the Early Iron Age. 

SUTCLIFF, Rosemary: The Eagle of the Ninth. The Silver Branch (O.U.P., 1954, 
1957) Two stories of life in Roman Britain and how the lost Eagle of the Ninth Legion 
was twice rediscovered. 

— The Shield Ring (O.U.P., 1954. 12/6d) Set in the Lake District, this is a story of the 
last of the Vikings in Britain. 

— Warrior Scarlet (O.U.P., 1958. 12/6d) The story of Drem, a boy of the Bronze Age, 
and his initiation into the mysteries of the traditions of his tribe. 

TREECE, Henry: Legions of the Eagle. The Eagles have Flown (Bodley Head, 1954, 
1955. 9/6d) Two stories of Roman Britain, set in A.D. 40-50 and 500-600 respectively. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 

BARRINGER, Leslie: The Rose in Splendour (Phoenix, 1953. 9/6d) A story of the 
Wars of the Roses and the enmity between the rival factions of York and Lancaster. 

HARNETT, Cynthia: Ring out Bow Bells (Methuen, 1956. 15/-) The everyday 
adventures of a city apprentice in the reign of Henry V and the London of Sir Richard 
Whittington. 

POWER, Rhoda: Redcap Runs Away (Cape, now o/p. Penguin Bks., 1957. 3/6d) 
A story of the medieval minstrels, incorporating many of the authentic tales they told. 

REASON, Joyce: The Mad Miller of Wareham (Dent, 1954. 9/6d) A story of the 
Barons’ rising against King John in Dorset in 1202. 

TREASE, Geoftrey: The Barons’ Hostage (Phoenix, 1952. 9/6d) A story of Simon de 
Montfort who led the barons’ rising against Henry III in 1263. 

TRING, A. Stephen: Young Master Carver (Phoenix, 1952. 9/6d) Adventures of a 
boy craftsman in the reign of Edward III. 

WELCH, Ronald: The Gauntlet (O.U.P., 1951. 8/6d; new edn. 1958. 5/-) Life in 

a Welsh border castle under the feudal system in 1326. : 
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TUDOR AND STUART TIMES 

HARNETT, Cynthia: The Woolpack (Methuen, 1956. 15/-) A story of the Cotswold 
wool trade in the reign of Henry VII. 

KING-HALL, Magdalen: Sturdy Rogue (Nelson, 1941. 7/6d) Adventures with the 
Beggars’ Brotherhood in Elizabethan times. 

MACLEHOSE, J. H. The Burnished Sword (Blackie, 1956. 8/6d) Set at the time of 
the Reformation and the printing of the first English Bibles in 1526. 

NOLAN, Winefride: Rich Inheritance (Macmillan, 1952. 10/6d) The first of three 

“books about the persecution of the Catholics in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, and later 
in Jacobite times. 

REASON, Joyce: To Capture the King (Phoenix, 1956. 9/6d) Set in 1752 this gives 
a picture of life under the Jacobites and also introduces some prominent literary figures of 
the day. 

SUTCLIFF, Rosemary: The Armourer’s House (O.U.P., 1951. 12/6d) Family life in 
London and the country in the reign of Henry VIII. 

— Simon (O.U.P., 1953. 10/6d) A study in conflicting loyalties during the Civil War. 

UTTLEY, Alison: A Traveller in Time (Faber, 1939. 12/6d) The heroine steps back- 
ward in time to take part in Anthony Babington’s unsuccessful plot to rescue Mary Queen 
of Scots in 1585. 


QUEEN ANNE TO QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

AVERY, Gillian: The Warden’s Niece. Trespassers at Charlecote (Collins, 1957, 1958. 
12/6d) Two stories of the everyday life and adventures of a group of middle-class Victorian 
children, in Oxfordshire. 

DANIELL, David Scott: Mission for Oliver. Polly and Oliver (Cape, 1953, 1954. 
9/6d) Two books about the adventures of a drummer boy in the British Army during the 
Napoleonic wars. 

GARNETT, Henry: Rough Water Brown. Secret of the Rocks (Bodley Head, 1955, 
1958. 12/6d) Two books about the early days of transport. 

HARNETT, Cynthia: The Great House (Methuen, 1949. 15/-) Everyday life in town 
and country during the reign of Queen Anne and the time of Sir Christopher Wren. 

MEYNELL, Laurence: Bridge Under the Water (Phoenix, 1954. 9/6d) A story of the 
age of steam and the building of the Thames tunnel by Brunel in 1825-7. 

SETH-SMITH, E. K. The Coal-scuttle Bonnet (Harrap, 1958. 9/6d) A story of 
genteel poverty in Victorian times. 

WILSON, Barbara Ker: Path-through-the-Woods (Constable, 1958. 12/6d) The 
daily life of a family of sisters during the Crimean War, and particularly of Sophie Fielding 


who was later to become one of the first women doctors. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY 


The range of collections of poetry suitable for children continued to increase 
in 1957. Though interesting anthologies succeed one another, there is still 
room for each to establish some individuality, and they provide variation 
and stimulus for the teacher, as well as enabling him to choose a fresh book 
for a new school year without necessarily having to follow a supposed 
grading according to age. 

~ E. W. Parker’s series Enjoying Poetry is, in fact, so graded, and books 2 
and 3 have now appeared. This anthology, based on The Poet's Way, pre- 
serves the older collection’s good qualities of sound material and variety. 
Book 2 (‘For Delight’), intended perhaps for the second year of the second- 
ary school, is for the most part safe but unexciting. Poems familiar to the 
adult are new to a child, and therefore the retention of ‘Sir Patrick Spens’, 
‘John Gilpin’, or ‘Silver’, is not to be regretted. One is glad, nevertheless, 
to see some of the established names represented by less obvious works, as 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson by ‘Parrots’, or Walter de la Mare by ‘Sam’s Three 
Wishes’. Browning’s ‘How they brought the Good News’ could now be 
given a rest from anthologies for a while. The section entitled ‘Battle and 
Siege’, besides containing good things like Kipling’s ‘Harp Song of the Dane 
Women’, has some badly dated material. Competent second-class works 
like Aytoun’s ‘The Heart of the Bruce’ or Praed’s ‘Sir Nicholas at Marston 
Moor’ are neither great enough to transcend the changes of fashion nor 
sufficiently in key with modern feeling to justify their inclusion for con- 
temporary interest. 

Book 3 of Enjoying Poetry (‘For Your Pleasure’) is a very good collection 
for the middle school. Retaining—and rightly—‘classics’ like “The Lotus 
Eaters’ and ‘The Destruction of Sennacherib’, it also contains some refresh- 
ingly unexpected choices such as Emily Dickinson’s ‘A Narrow Fellow in 
the Grass’-—and it is right to extend the reach of the young by such unfath- 
omable poems as Blake’s “To Find the Western Path’. 

In the ‘Afterthought’ to his anthology This Way Delight, Sir Herbert 
Read writes: ‘. . . just as a clear stream will break into cloudy froth when it 
meets rough rocks, so thought dims the brightness of pure poetry’. Here 
are poems undimmed by ‘thought’—poems of innocence, as the publisher’s 
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note calls them. This is not the only principle according to which poetry 
for the young may be chosen. A boy or girl old enough to appreciate 
‘Kubla Khan’ often likes to wrestle with ‘thought’—in a poem such as ‘A 
Grammarian’s Funeral’. But Sir Herbert’s method has resulted in an en- 
chanting collection, leading us from Clare’s ‘Clock-a-Clay’ to Dylan 
Thamas’ ‘Fern Hill’, from E. E. Cummings’ ‘In Just Spring’ to Blake’s 
‘Infant Joy’. This book is probably too expensive for class use, but should 
certainly be in school libraries, preferably in more than one copy. 
Illustrations to Sir Herbert’s anthology, by Charles Stewart, are simple 


and pleasing, and are confined to the beginning of each section. Those of 


Enjoying Poetry are weakly attractive and are inappropriately and intrusively 
sprinkled over the anthology. The section-titles in This Way Delight are 
brief and general: ‘Charms’, ‘Songs’, ‘Enchantments’, ‘Escapes’, ‘Stories’, 
Those of Enjoying Poetry are much too specific and lead, as in so many school 
anthologies, to the ‘subject-matter’ fallacy in studying poetry. 

James Reeves has written a book of verse for young children, Prefabulous 
Animiles, which is illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. The poems have been 
found very acceptable by a seven-year-old; certainly they are skilfully written 
and, if not pointedly funny, are entertaining. But, though the writing often 
bears the mark of a poet, some of it seems synthetic and empty. The book 
ends with a singularly pointless burlesque, and this perhaps excessively 
scrupulous reviewer found the first poem, with its references to ‘natives’ 
and their god Agw-ump, unfortunate. 

On the whole, then, 1957 provided good additions to the teacher’s reper- 
toire, with the anthologies presenting more satisfying material than does the 
original collection. 

F.S 


POETS IN SOUTH AFRICA, an anthology edited by Roy Macnab. [Maskew 
Miller, Cape Town, tos. 6d.] 
MODERN LYRICAL VERSE, edited by B. W. Rose and R. S. Jones. [Nelson, 
6s.] 
Roy Campbell continues to be the master. The other poets in Mr. Macnab’s 
anthology write about and remember him: though Campbell’s bravado and 
hectoring are not shared, his sense of Africa defines their poetry. The land- 
scape is not unlike that of Lawrence's ‘Kangaroo’, but the people do not 
seem absent, in a ‘vast continent... void of speech’. Here the past weighs 
on them—Diaz’s lonely cross, Livingstone with his Bible and beads, the 
‘crude divining shadow’ of Cecil Rhodes, Zulu wars, the Boer war, Zim- 
babwe, the ‘heart of darkness’. 
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Time fills our present streets and squares 
with yellow black and white corpuscles pulsing through 
the fevered body of our heritage . . . 
(ANTHONY Dettus) 


Some of that heritage appears in poems translated from Afrikaans, Zulu 
ind Xhosa. (Read ‘Forgive and Forget’, by Totius, a Dutch Reformed 
Church minister, now dead.) How then does this heritage extend poetry 
in English? A few dozen Afrikaans or Zulu words give a new pigmentation: 


Faint from the vlei the smoke of Bloed Rivier 
and cry of impis. . . (De.tus) 


What is that borne on the wind 
Like river flood under a krantz...? (H. F. SAmpson) 


But the true difference lies deeper, in the perceptions that form a South 


African sensibility: 


Reading 
Keats’ Lamia and Saint Agnes’ Eve 
Beneath a giant peartree buzzing with bloom 
I glanced at the galvanized windmill turning 
Its iron sunflower under the white hot sky 
And wondered if a Grecian or Medieval dream... 
Could ever belong down there. . . (Guy Butter) 


‘Down there’ impressions are harsher, heavier, more lurid. They have the 
tones of Campbell’s “The Zulu Girl’—‘the flagrance of a Kafir-tree’. 

Do these poets find their authentic voice: William Plomer, Charles 
Madge, F. T. Prince are to be reckoned as English poets. For the rest, their 
feeling is solidly there, but the idiom sometimes fails. Three poets interesting 
to me are Guy Butler, Anthony Delius, and David Wright. Each tries for 
something of epic breadth (the poet’s temptation in a large country). Butler 
has acute perceptions, but tends to diffuse them in too conscious writing 
which borders on poetical cliché. Wright shapes his experience ith the 


aid of ‘Mauberley’: 


The lady left him, but he took his congé 
Like a gentleman. The old colonial 

Never allowed a merely personal 

Regret pour a poison in the ear of memory. 
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Delius has the most energy, I think, and, at times hits off a memorable image. 
He is, however, a bit prone to rhetoric, and has one foot bogged down in 
the 1930's. This poet too can take a hint from Pound: 


The pianola ‘replaces’ 
Sappho’s barbitos. 


What shall be given for the world they lost— 
Unkulunkulu naked in the sky, the singing 
clean as stars, the magic bones? 


Mean bed and broken mirror now replace 
legend and massacre, and all our art 
is posters, sounds of trains and gramophones. 


I have allowed too little space for the lively school anthology, by two 
South African teachers, offering poems by writers both ‘of fame and prom- 
ise’ (including West Indians, South and West Africans), and keeping well 
within the experience of fourteen to sixteen. Poems of action, poems about 
animals, the seasons, boyhood apprehensions, war and poverty. It ends with 
Yeats ‘A Prayer for my Daughter’. One protest: I should exclude Harry 
Graham, Virginia Graham (‘Aunts’) and A. P. Herbert. Their kind of face- 
tiousness is a local affliction. 

HENRY GIFFORD 
OVER THE CARNAGE, by Walt Whitman. [Paul Brand, Netherlands, fl. 2.95] 
TEN TWENTIETH CENTURY POETS, by M. Wollman. [ Harrap, 7:.] 
THE TALKING SKULL, by James Reeves. |Heinemann, 12s. 6d.] 
COLLECTED POEMS AND EPIGRAMS, by George Rostrevor Hamilton. 

| Heinemann, 215.] 

The Whitman volume is a small, compact and interesting record of ‘the 
American Civil War in prose and verse’. You will have your own feelings 
about Whitman. His adulation of ‘en masse’ rings hollow with many of 
us now; he embraces too much; his universal love is overwhelming. This 
selection confirms Leslie Fielder’s picture of him (Encounter, Jan. 1955) “walk- 
ing the wards of the Washington hospitals during the Civil War, oppressed 
by headaches, worrying about his weight, fussing like an old grandmother 
with his jars of jam’. He embarrasses: ‘How I love them! how I could hug 
them with their brown faces and their clothes and knapsacks cover’d with 
dust!’, Yet in trying to encompass so much, he did do it. Some of these 
poems are poems indeed. “When lilacs last’ and ‘Reconciliation’ are included: 
the selection ends with the vivid and moving prose account of Lincoln’s 
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death. It may well be that this uninhibited gesture of Whitman’s is an 
excellent thing for young writers in whom the sceptical and negative have 
been over-encouraged. 

The ‘Ten Poets’ are Auden, Betjeman, de la Mare, Eliot, Frost, Hardy, 
Muir, Edward Thomas, Yeats and Andrew Young. It is natural to ask ‘If 
Hardy, why not Hopkins: If Young, why not Graves?’ But on the other 
rand, the selection is well made. (Not Eliot. His share is only the ‘Magi’, 
‘Animula’ and ‘Prufrock’.) About ten poems represent each poet, and the 
selection from Hardy is particularly good. The notes which introduce each 
poet tend to simplify beyond recognition in the case of Auden. Did he 
really resent ‘the ugly signs of industrialisation’: The poems here will cer- 
tainly interest; they are not unrewardingly obscure and it is very pleasing 
to have a selection from Robert Frost among them. 

Of James Reeves’ poems, attention seems to linger on ‘The Savage Moon: 
A Meditation upon John Clare’. It is a poem very near to painfully-felt 
emotion. Many of Clare’s own cadences are caught in it, and if “He was the 
limping hare, he was the badger Harried to death at last by dogs and men’, 
we may be permitted to add that he seems also to be James Reeves. The 


| poet’s private world, his collection of folk-poems, children’s rhyme, enters 
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largely here. The titles themselves indicate this: “The Goose-Boy’, “The 
Prince in Exile’, “The Wooing Frog’, but in his modern fable they take a 
wry turn. And his uncomfortably honest love-poems do the same thing, 
witness ‘Lyric’, ‘Song’ and that ‘Miranda’ who went back to Naples. It was 
said that the book-jacket’s skull was not true to the feeling of the poems, 
But the James Reeves who admires the courtly formality of death in Ran- 
som’s ‘Piazza Piece’ is certainly here in “This music, with its formal graces’ 
and ‘Mrs. B’: ‘All ladies cool, all ladies cool and mortal—God keep them 
far from that conclusive portal’. There is much to admire in these honest 
poems. 

It is harder to be at home with the impressively thick volume of G. R. 
Hamilton’s Collected Poems and Epigrams. They are most certainly accom- 
plished; the epigrams have the genuine Augustan sting in their tails. Sir 
George is moved by the experiences he records. He is a Christian and an 
Oxford gentleman: his poems proclaim it. He has been a Civil Servant, he 
admits, but poetry was never his second fiddle. This is admirable. It is the 
targets which make one feel a little nervous: modern sculpture, the ‘Revalu- 
ation’ school, for instance. His praise is for the country bridegroom, the 
gardener, his more delicate sting for ‘a titled lady’s verses’, and he likes the 
poems of Walter de la Mare and decaying Palladian architecture. The poems 
and epigrams are beautifully phrased and pointed, and it could never be 
said of them that they are near to painfully-felt emotion. 

DOROTHY J. COOPER 


THE POCKET POETS: TENNYSON (Selected by Raymond Mortimer); 
D. H. LAWRENCE, LOVE POEMS (Selected by John Hadfield); Ex1za- 
BETHAN LOVE LYRICS (Selected by John Hadfield); JoHN BETJEMAN, 
A Selection. [Edward Hulton, 2s. 6d.] 

VERSE FOR YOU, BOOK THREE, selected by J. G. Brown. [Longmans, 
Green, 7s. 6d.| 

This new series, The Pocket Poets, deserves a warm welcome. If readers of 

poetry are to be won by the beauty of books, these little volumes will surely 

succeed. They are a joy to read—beautifully printed on fine paper, which 
is stitched to stout and colourful paper backs, a binding far stronger than, 
for instance, that of Penguins, and thus perfectly serviceable for class-room 
use. In his introduction to the Tennyson selection, Raymond Mortimer 
explains that he has ‘sought to display his versatility instead of just reprinting 
the most familiar poems’. John Hadfield compiles both the D. H. Lawrence 

volume—27 love poems taken from the 250 poems published up to 1919— 

and also the Elizabethan love lyrics, 53 little gems from this enormous field, 

offering us examples of every notable lyricist except Shakespeare and Donne, 
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The Rhyming River 


AN ANTHOLOGY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN FOUR BOOKS 


EDITED BY JAMES REEVES 


This outstanding new series contains a wide and uncon- 
ventional selection of verse from every period. All the 
poems included have been tested in schools; they will 
interest and appeal to the ‘unpoetic’ child, yet they are 
all of first-rate quality. 

The production, to match the selection, is adventurous 
though dignified: each book is illustrated by a different 
artist in two colours, and contains also prints, engravings, 
and portraits of poets, etc., contemporary with the poems 
themselves, which help to set the poems in their historical 
context. 


Book 1 Illustrated by PETER DUNBAR 55 od 
Book 2 Illustrated by JANE PATON 5s 3d 
Book 3 Illustrated by ROBERT HODGSON 55 6d 
Book 4 Illustrated by PEGGY FORTNUM 55 od 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
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who are to be represented later in the series. In the fourth volume we find 
John Betjeman’s urbane and urban muse in moods of seriousness and whimsy 
If the further titles announced for publication (Christina Rossetti, Rochester, 
and Lewis Carroll), are selections as finely judged as these we have, then 
Hultons will have established a really worthwhile series. 


1 for senior forms, and by that the editor 


Verse for) You, Box yk" Three, is designec 
means up to university entrance standard. The anthology appears to be aimed 
primarily for use in Australasian schools, for it includes a quantity of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand verse, alongside many of the familiar anthology- 
pieces, from Chaucer to 1 Auden. The three hundred or so poems are arranged 
under six heads, Lyric Verse, The Sonnet, The Ode, The Elegy, Longer 
Poems (subdivided as to stanzaic and metrical forms), and Miscellaneous 
Light Verse. This method of presentation has its advantages, but Mr. Brown 
gives us some strange bed-fe lows: in the Lyric section, together with the 
conventional Palgrave-type lyric, we find Donne’s ‘Good Morrow’ and 
‘The Triple Fool’, Eliot’s ‘A Song for Simeon’, and even Cowper’s ‘Cast- 
away. Auden’s disturbing prophecy, “The Unknown Citizen’, is similarly 
misrepresented under the heading Miscellaneous Light Verse. However, 
this anthology falls, not by its nonsensical arrangement, but by its ballast of 
wretchedly poor contemporary verse, both British and antipodean. For 
instance, to name the great, Louis MacNeice is represented by two poems, 
one of them, ‘Swing-Song’, a piece of banal doggerel, Auden by ‘Roman 
Wall Blues’, another trifle best forgotten. Altogether, about a fifth of this 
collection is devoted to twentieth-century verse. It is sad to see this space 
so badly filled, when there is such a wealth of contemporary poetry begging 


for inclusion in a good school anthology. B. C. SOUTHAM 


AIDS TO WRITING 


MIND THE STOP: A BRIEF GUIDE TO PUNCTUATION, by G. V. Carey. 
Cambrid lge University Press, $s.] 

PUNCTUATION, by C. W hitaker-W ilson. [Foyles Handbook, 3s.] 

THE UNIVERSAL WEBSTER. opty 

H. W. FOWLER: THE MAN AND HIS TEACHING, by Sir Ernest Gowers. 
[Oxford University Press, 5s.] 

THE RIGHT WAY TO IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH, by J. E. Metcalfe. [Elliot 
Right Way Books, 7s. 6d.| 


This second and revised edition of Mr. Carey’s admirable book is most 





welcome. It is lucidly arranged, its examples are well-chosen, debatable 
points are fully and undogmatically discussed, there is an excellent index, 
and a most useful chapter on proof-correction. Dr. Whitaker-Wilson covers 
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RECENT TITLES IN HARRAP’S MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


THE HARRAP BOOK 
OF MODERN VERSE 


Edited by MAURICE WOLLMAN, English Master, The Perse School, Cambridge 
and KATHLEEN B. PARKER, Headmistress, Stopsley Girls’ School, Luton 
There is nothing obscure in this book. The editors offer an anthology for the 
secondary school that affords an ideal introduction to modern poetry—poetry 
that is within a young reader’s understanding and based on an environment 
that he knows. 6s. 


STIRRING DEEDS OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edited by G. F. LAMB, M.A. 


The present century has seen a great many stirring deeds, some world-famous 
and significant, others more personal but none the less gripping to read about. 
This book gathers the narratives of some of these events, mostly told by those 
who took part in them. 6s. 


THRILLING EXPLOITS OF 
MODERN ADVENTURE 


G. F. LAMB, M.A. 


In this book, Mr. Lamb relates a wide range of exciting adventures, beginning 
with the Dam Busters, and including many escapes from war prisons and 
accounts of such struggles against nature as descents below the earth’s surface, 
beneath the sea, and ascents of the Himalayas. 6s, 


CALL TO COURAGE 
Edited by A. R. MOON, M.A., F.R.S.L. 


There is probably no human attribute that appeals to young people so much 
as courage. This book entertains because of the valour of the men and women 
described, and educates because of the excellence of the writing. 6s. 


* * * * 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR 
COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


By Oxtve Wuirte, L.c.P., Headmistress, Manchester Road County Secondary 
Girls’ School, Leigh, Lancashire 

This book is for the modern commercial student who needs an all-round 

training in the use of language to develop his powers of comprehension and 

fluency of self-expression. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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the same ground as Mr. Carey, but I don’t like his patronising tone, and | 
think that the chapter entitled ‘Punctuation Complete’, from which the 
following passage is taken, is likely to do more harm than good: ‘I now 
propose to give you examples of “all kinds—enough to show you grammat- 
ical and p icturesque usage of all punctuation signs. ... My idea is to “show 
off” for the sake of the effects I can produce; and if I show off I hope you 
will show off. Believe me, there is nothing like it where punctuation is 
concerned’, 

One’s estimate of the book’s value will, I think, depend on whether one 
finds this sort of thing either stimulating or useful. 

Sir Ernest Gowers’ (or Gowers’s) pamphlet on H. W. Fowler charmingly 
evokes the personality of the man, and equably assesses the value of his work, 
in which he finds ‘five themes with variations’. “Those themes,’ he says, 
‘are first the careful choice of precise words, second the avoidance of all 
affectations, third the orderly and coherent arrangement of words, fourth 
the strict obse rvance of w hat is for the time being th e established idiom, 
and fifth the systemisation of spelling and pronunciation.’ And this is his 
summing up: ‘.. . so long as there are people who regard writing as a craft, 
and holc 1 it better to be a good craftsman than a bad one, I do not see how 
in its essentials Fowler’ S teaching can ever be out of date’ . 

The Universal Webster seems to me as good as a pocket dictionary can be. 
It indicates accent and pronunciation, finds space for examples, and is ex- 
cellent value for money. 

In his ‘Prologue’ Mr. Metcalfe refers to the low standard of English among 
University candidates, says that ‘carelessness in English is one of our national 
shortcomings’, and complains that he has ‘seen dreadful examples of care- 
lessness by teachers of English’. He then goes on to describe his book as 
‘an informal series of chapters based on [his] experience of common weak- 
nesses’. These strictures are no doubt well-justified, but it occurs to one 
teacher of English that it is not the ‘series’ but the ‘chapters’ which he wishes 
to describe as ‘informal’; and that this sentence exhibits precisely the sort of 
common weakness that his book is intended to correct. He provides a good 
deal of useful information, but too many of his examples are uninteresting 
and unidiomatic, and too often his own expression is confused. Mr. Metcalfe 
is writing for readers who are unsure of themselves. He wants to meet them 
half-way, to make things easy for them; and he believes that this can best 
be done by a jaunty rejection of ‘formal’ methods which in the end lands 
him in bigger muddles than he would have encountered had he adopted 
more direct methods. He plays down to his audience; but I believe that this 
is a mistake, because anyone sufficiently interested to read the book at all 
would be tough enough to cope with straightforward instruction. Mr. Met- 
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calfe’s conception of grammar and his attitude to literature can most charit- 
ably de described as naive, as this passage, the beginning of a section entitled 
‘The Grammar of Writers’, will show: ‘In discussing English grammar we 
assume it to be mainly the grammar of prose. In great poetry and in good 
verse however, it is remarkable how, in spite of scansion, rhyme, and the 
order of words and phrases, little or no grammatical fault can be found, 
and refuge is taken in “poetic licence” infrequently.’ 

Need books produced for a popular market be as ugly as this one? Its 
dust-jacket and typography are hideous. 

T. R. BARNES 


READERS 


DESPERATE VOYAGE, by John Caldwell. New Windmill Library [Heine- 
mann, $s. 6d.] 
THE BOX OF DELIGHTS, by John Masefield. New Windmill Library 

[ Heine mann, 6s.] , 
ELEPHANT BILL, by J. H. Williams. New Windmill Library [ Heinemann, 

$5. 6d.] 

THE BAFUT BEAGLES, by Gerald M. Durrell. Windsor Selections [Allen 
and Unwin, $s. 6d.| 
ANIMAL STORIES OF TODAY, compiled and edited by E. L. Black and 
A. E. G. Roberts. Junior Modern English Series [ Harrap, 5s. 
FATHER AND SON, by Edmund Gosse. [Heinemann, 7s. 6d.| 
In adding Desperate Voyage to the New Windmill Library the publishers 
have not maintained the high standard of that series. The bare facts of the 
story are impressive and horrifying enough: boys will be excited by the 
hurricane which dismasted Caldwell’s boat in mid-Pacific and by the 47 
day drift under jury rig which followed until he was rescued in the Fiji 
Islands. However, I was left with the impression that such a lone venture 
across the Pacific by an inexperienced seaman was wild and reckless: the 
book lacks an intelligent purpose such as made Kon Tiki interesting. It is 
the crude telling of the story which should be criticised, however: such a 
collection of slang, Americanisms, and sentences without verbs would 
scarcely encourage good written English. 

The Box of Delights is a tale of unlimited fantasy, the 400 page long dream 
of Kay Harker, a boy in his first term at public school, a dream in which 
Kay helps to bring to justice an extraordinarily powerful gang. Any child 
in the top forms of a Primary school or the first year of a Secondary school 
might appreciate the amusing figures of Cole Hawlings and Rat: some 
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Critical Exercises 


P. R. HEATHER, B.a., A.K.c. 


In this book the author has tried to meet the needs of all students 
working beyond ‘O’ level, by choosing passages which are not in them- 
selves difficult to understand, but which can be studied in different ways 
by students at different stages. Ready May. Probably 7s. 6d. 


A Second English Course 


S. H. BURTON, m.a. 


This book follows the pattern established in A First English Course, in 
particular the division of the material into sections graded in such a 
way that pupils moving at a faster or slower pace will be equally at 
home with the book. Ready April. Probably 6s. 6d. 


Graded Exercises in English 


Book 2 
J. H. WALSH, B.a. 


This book, like the first, is in three sections. The Grammar section con- 
tinues the work of establishing categories and introducing terms, some 
of which are put to use in the Composition and the Punctuation sections. 


Ready April. Probably 3s. gd. 


Introduction to the Queen’s 
English 


A. R. ROBERTSON, .a. 


This book provides a complete course in Grammar, Composition, Précis 
and Comprehension for pupils aiming at G.C.E. ‘O’ Level in England, 
and S.L.C. Lower Grade in Scotland. It is intended primarily to meet 
the needs of boys and girls whose aptitudes are practical, scientific or 
mathematical rather than literary. Ready Spring. Probably 7s. 6d. 
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might protest at the large amount of magic, others at the outmoded excla- 
mations, such as ‘golly!’ and ‘Jolly good!”’. 

Elephant Bill is well written and should interest most children in any 
school over the age of twelve. It is a book which, because of its anecdotal 
nature, can well be read at intervals. It divides into two sections: the first, 
on the author’s experiences in training and controlling elephants, gives one 
a respect for an animal which I had not realised was so intelligent; the 
second, on the retreat from Burma during the Second World War, is ex- 
citing and Hannibal-like. 

The Bafut Beagles is not quite of the same calibre, though its stories of 
exciting and makeshift hunts with almost illiterate Africans are amusingly 
told. It is difficult to see what makes this an English reader rather than a 
natural history text book. The illustrations by Ralph Thompson are de- 
lightful but the limp cloth binding, in comparison with other similarly 
priced books, is poor. 

Animal Stories of Today belies its title in that one or two of its inclusions 
are not strictly stories, while others belong to yesterday rather than today. 
However, it gives a fair selection both of the old type of animal story, well 
represented by an extract from Tarka the Otter, and of the more fashionable 
kind, in which the writer describes his experiences with animals: J. H. 
Williams and Gerald Durrell thus find their way into this book also. 

Father and Son is a set book for N.U.J.M.B. ‘A’ Level 1960. It is a tough 
nut to crack since the style is heavy, and the son a precocious and sensitive 
child, whose history might arouse sharp feelings. However, it is on a subject 
of serious importance—a parent’s influence on a child’s religion—and it is 
about that period of life which is near to a sixth-former. 

W. G. ROBERTS 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


POEMS AND PICTURES, planned by Ian Serraillier. 





Heinemann, 3s.] 
JUNIOR SPELLING DICTIONARY, by P. S. Freyberg. [Macmillan, 3s.] 
COMPREHENSION TESTS FOR 4TH-YEAR JUNIORS; GENERAL ENGLISH 
TESTS FOR 4TH-YEAR JUNIORS, by Kenneth Anderson. [Harrap, 3s. 
each| 
Work-books are frequently regarded as devices for providing teachers of 
English with a breathing space in lesson time in which to complete all out- 
standing marking of last week’s essays, while the children plod hypnotically 
from page to page, filling in spaces, underlining words, and drawing pic- 
tures. Used thus, work-books are inimical to the good teaching of English 
and first reactions to Mr. Serraillier’s poetry work-book were of extreme 
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AXimarnainas Prescribed Books  raiiinaoinaln 








George Crabbe 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY 
Edited by Frank Whitehead 
Crabbe has been unjustly neglected and this volume pro- 
vides a selection of his work suitable for VIth Form studies. 
Prescribed Cambridge ‘A’ level 1961-2 6s 6d non net 


The Elizabethan Voyages 


Edited by James Winny 

A selection of ‘travellers’ tales’ taken from accounts by 
Raleigh, Frobisher and Hawkins among others, and de- 
scribing the voyages of exploration from the East Indies 
to the North-West Passage and from the Straits of Magel- 
lan to the Levant. 
Prescribed Cambridge ‘A’ and ‘O” levels 1959-60 

6s 9d non net 


Rhyme and Reason 


A POETRY ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Denys Thompson and Raymond O’ Malley 
An anthology for pupils of fifteen and upwards. Complete 
with notes and introduction. 
‘A stimulating addition to English text-books for use in 
Secondary schools.’ SCHOOLMASTER 


Prescribed Cambridge ‘O’ level 1959 and 1960 
6s 6d non net 


Three Elizabethan Plays 


Edited by James Winny 


Lyly’s Midas and the anonymous Edward III and Muce- 
dorus. An introduction to Elizabethan drama during the 
time of Shakespeare’s apprenticeship. 

Prescribed Cambridge ‘A’ level 1961 Probably 7s non net 


Send for inspection copies to 42 William IV Street, WC2 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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dismay mitigated only by the thought that surely such a sensitive poet would 
not advocate anything but a constructively imaginative approach to poetry. 
After a closer examination dismay has been replaced by cautious approval. 

Thirty-odd poems, extracts, and limericks are considered, with a view to 
the stimulation of thought about the reading and writing of verse, and the 
editor’s treatment of “The Snail’, by James Reeves will serve as an example. 

The poem is preceded by orthodox comments on the sources of inspira- 
tion, and by an account of the way in which Mr. Reeves came to write 
about snails. After the poem a superfluous paragraph explains, among other 
things, why the poet describes the snail’s progress as, ‘Like a toppling cara- 
van’, thus underlining the obvious. Finally, the children are invited to draw 
an army of snails, horns at the ready, advancing across two pages of the book. 

Curiously, the poem on which the author could really have spread him- 
self, as it is his own and the longest in the book, is given without comment. 
It requires elucidation no more and no less than many others in the book, 
including “The Snail’. 

Invitations to verse-writing and space for the copying of favourite poems 
are included, together with some excellent suggestions for further reading. 
The book should prove a useful tool in the hands of a sympathetic teacher. 

The selection of words for Mr. Freyberg’s Junior Spelling Dictionary is 
based on published vocabulary surveys and the book is carefully planned 
with spaces for children to add their own words as required. It should be 
of value in checking spelling errors and in preparing the child for work 
with a larger dictionary. 

Mr. Anderson’s two books of tests are designed to meet the needs of the 
selection examination, apart from which they are of marginal importance. 
Most of the extracts in the comprehension tests are from Victorian writers; 
writers of this century are completely ignored. 

B. EVAN OWEN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO SPEAK, by M. M. Lewis. [Harrap, 8s. 6d.] 
This book is an essential addition to the libraries of those interested in chil- 
dren and in language. 

Dr. Lewis has treated the subject comprehensively yet simply, so that its 
appeal, which is wide, may be appreciated by many. 

In these days when communication through the spoken word is so much 
in evidence it is only natural for a more enquiring and discerning public to 
want an authoritative work on the fundamentals of the subject. Although 
many people are mainly aware of their dislikes and preferences of the speech 
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tnew Series § THE REVELS PLAYS 


General editor: CLIFFORD LEECH 


A most important series has been launched. It is to be edited with the same 
critical standards and the same physical presentation as the “Arden Shakespeare’’. 
Each volume will contain an Introduction followed by the text, with the relevant 
collation and notes appearing on the same page, and a glossary at the end. 


The first volume The Changeling 


now available 
Thomas Middleton & William Rowley 
Edited by N. W. BAWCUTT 


The text, based on the 1653 quarto, is published for the first time separately and 
in full. The Introduction assembles all that has been discovered about the play 
in the last 50 years. 18s. 


Published by M ETH U E N 





The Vision of Judgment And 
Childe Harold (CANTOS I11 AND Iv): LORD BYRON 
Edited with notes and an introduction by F. B. PINION and J. H. FOWLER 


These two works, now produced for convenience in one volume, have 
together been set for the G.C.E. (Advanced Level) for 1960 and 1961. 
Mr. Pinion’s edition of The Vision of Judgment is new. 

English Literature Series. 4s 6d 


Out of the Strong scuoot epition 
R. E. LIGHTON 


A story that older children will enjoy, written out of a deep love for 
the beauty of the bushveld and for its people, and described by an 
Afrikaner as ‘the most typically South African novel that has yet been 
written in English’. Ts 6d 


English for Overseas Students 
B. J. M. MONKS and the Rev. D. I. LUARD 


A generalised version of the seventh edition of English for Chinese 
Students. 5s 








MACMILLAN & CO LTD st Martin’s street we2 
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of adults it is of great value to have set out so clearly the growth of the 
complicated process of speech. 

The subject is handled in such a way as to unfold a clear pattern of the 
child’s attempts to master the essentials of speech and to show his develop- 
ment in this regard. The tables which record this are clear and useful. 

When an expert of this calibre records his findings and sets them out as 
lucidly as these have been done, a work of real value results, and when the 
subject ,which is of interest to so many professionally and should be the con- 
cern of all, has been developed with such simplicity of style, it is to be hoped 
that this book will have a wide public to include as many mothers as possible, 
to share Dr. Lewis’ insight and careful observations. 

S. BRODIE 


B.B.C. PAMPHLETS FOR SCHOOL BROADCASTS, SPRING 1959. [Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1| 

The pamphlet for ‘Prose and Verse Readings’ includes a passage from 
‘Julius Caesar’, Tennyson’s “Northern Cobbler’, a ballad, “The Queen’s 
Crowning’, by G. M. Hopkins, and seven varied prose passages. Presum- 
ably the readings are introduced by notes on the book and context of the 
passage, in the case of extracts; it would be a help to have such introductory 
remarks printed. 

The pamphlet for ‘Some Modern American Poets’ prints fourteen poems, 
but does not find room for anything by Ogden Nash, who is—as every 
teacher knows—one of the most useful means of reviving the schoolboy’s 
interest in poetry. The series starts on February 20th. 


SIMPLE TESTS IN ENGLISH (Is. 9d.); ENGLISH WORD TESTS (Is. 64.); 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TESTS (2s.), by Robert Swann. [Methuen] 
Most of the money now spent on costly five-year courses in grammar and 
composition would be better expended on a few sets of Mr. Swann’s admir- 
able booklets and on more real books to read. They have been reviewed in 
these pages, and the arrival of a set of reprints is the occasion to commend 
once again these perennially fresh, interesting and practically useful aids to 
the teacher. 
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OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


\t each of the Group’s meetings this year Reading Sheets are being sub- 
jected to intensive critical study. The meetings are informal, but usually 
one member will undertake to lead the discussion from a particular point 
of view. Those interested are invited to get in touch with John Gillard 
Watson, Barnett Library, 45 Wellington Square, Oxford (Tel. Oxford 
55035) for further details and advance copies of Reading Sheets. 


COURSES, 1959 


‘Liberal Studies in Technical Education’, 21-28 March at Madingley Hall, 
Cambridge; The Secretary, Board of Extra-Mural Studies, Stuart House, 
Cambridge. 

‘Practical Criticism’ (lectures and discussions for teachers in grammar 
schools), 23-26 March, at Cardiff; The Secretary, Faculty of Education, 
34 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

‘Science as a General Study in the Sixth Form’, 26 July-1 August, Hert- 
ford College, Oxford; The Staff Tutor, The Institute of Education, 8 South 
Parks Road, Oxford. 


‘USE OF ENGLISH’ PUBLICATIONS 


READING SHEETS 
‘A’ series, for Sixth Forms and specialists. 
‘B’ series, containing easier material. 
These are available to subscribers at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and at 6s. a dozen 
for a series of four issues. Single specimen sheets are available. 


PAMPHLETS 
Your England. Out of print. 
The Poetry of John Clare (1s. 6d.) An anthology by J. H. Walsh. 


[hese publications may be obtained only from The Use of English, 40 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


Published by Chatto & Windus, Ltd., 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at 
The Blackmore Press, Gillingham, Dorset by T H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth 


THE ALFOXDEN JOURNAL 1798 
THE GRASMERE JOURNALS 1800-1803 
WITH AN APPENDIX OF WORDSWORTH’S SHORTER POEMS 
REFERRED TO IN THE JOURNALS 
ited with an Introduction by HELEN DARBISHIRE 


Wordsworth’s ‘exquisite sister’, as Coleridge described her, was not only 
the cherished companion of two great poets but herself a poet in prose 
Her vitality, sensitivity, and integrity made Dorothy Wordsworth a 
unique being for those who loved her. In her Journals she combined a 
minute observation of the details of nature with a genuine poetic 
imagination; having no thought of fame for herself, she provided the 
material for poetry in others. By adding to this edition of the Alfoxden 
Journal and the Grasmere Journals, an Appendix of the shorter poems 
of Wordsworth referred to in the Journals, Miss Helen Darbishire has 
filled a long-felt need. 


288 pages. No. 568. 7s. net 


English Critical Essays 


TWENTIETH CENTURY: SECOND SERIES 
Selected with an Introduction by DEREK HUDSON 


Aq ter of a century has passed since the first collection of English 
Critical Essays: Twentieth Century appeared in The World’s Classics. It 
has been a period of changing values and of great critical activity; Mr. 
T. S. Eliot describes it as ‘a brilliant period in literary criticism in both 
Britain and America’. With the exception of Mr. Eliot himself, whose 
lecture ‘The Frontiers of Criticism’ is included, none of the twenty-eight 
critics represented here appeared in the earlier volume. The inclusion of 
essays by Dr. F. R. Leavis, Professor William Empson, Professor Basil 

Sir Maurice Bowra, and others shows that academic criticism has 
not been neglected, but the selection includes other essays, on a wide 
variety of themes, by Sir Harold Nicolson, Charles Morgan, Edmund 
Blunden, V. S. Pritchett, Lord David Cecil, Cyril Connolly, Peter 
Quennell, John Lehmann, Stephen Spender, C. V. Wedgwood, John 
Wain, and many more. 


364 pages. No. 567. 7s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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